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“To PERFECTED 


ENFORCED’ 
. with gummed cloth inner-lining, an ex- | 
clusive SONOCO feature of construction that | 
makes it the easiest cot to apply on roll—No 
glue required, 
| 
| 
And not alone for ease of application, though that feature is | 
| a material aid in reducing roll covering costs, but—the | 
SONOCO gummed cloth inner-lining construction adds 
| strength to the cork where strength is needed to control | 
elongation, thereby greatly improving drafting qualities of 
the cot, at the same time prolonging its useful life. 
‘\ | 
ae Sonoco Propucts CoMPANY 
| HARTSVILLE | : 
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Ball and roller bearings can’t 
travel fast enough to catch 


this new lubricant off guard! 


STARFAK is new! It is the latest de- 
velopment in efficient lubrication 
for high-speed, light-service ball and 
roller bearings operating over a 
wide range of temperatures. It solves 

difficult problem in lubricating 
this type of bearing on modern 


textile machinery. 


Proved in Service 


TEXACO STARFAK is the result of 
many years intensive research. It 
has been tested in the Texaco lab- 
oratories with new experimental 
equipment especially designed to 
reproduce a wide range of operat- 
ing conditions. It has been proved 
in service by many well-known 
mills. It is approved by bearing 
manufacturers and machinery 
builders. It is being used today by 
large and small operators in every 
branch of the textile industry. 

Do not over-fill bearings with 
TEXACO STARFAK. A small quantity 
will lubricate efficiently and eco- 
nomically under the most severe 
conditions. STARFAK will not sepa- 


rate. It stubbornly resists oxidation 


and gum formation and will not 
“throw off.” Also, starting and run- 
ning torque are remarkably low, 
resulting in reduced power con- 


sum ption. 


Longer Life, Lower Costs 


TEXACO STARFAK on your machinery 
will mean longer bearing life, sav- 
ings in power, less 
maintenance and re- 
pair expense. STAR- 
FAK will step up the 


performance of your 


TEXACO LUBRICANTS 


high-speed units, bring new econo- 
mies and insure better, smoother 
operation. 

It won't cost you anything to find 
out all about TEXACO STARFAK. Just 
write and ask for a Texaco repre- 
sentative to call and give you the 
facts about this sensational new lu- 
bricant and its application in your 
mill. No obligation. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
135 East 42nd Street «+ New York City 


Nation-wide distribution facilities 
assure prompt delivery 


REFINERY TESTED FOR UNIFORMITY SERVICE TESTED FOR ECONOMY 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARE PUBLISHING COCMPANY, 


$2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE 


AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2, 
UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS, MARCH 2 189’ 


118 WEST FOURTH STREET, CHARLOTTE, N.C. SUBSCRIPTION 
1911, AT POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N.C 
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the Cost Methods 
Cotton Mills 


¢¢ ¥ MpRoveMENT in the Cost of Cotton Mills” was the 
| subject of an address by Sydney P. Munroe, As- 
sistant to the President of the Institute, before the 
technical session of the Annual Convention of the Na- 


tional Association of Cost Accountants in Boston on June 
25th. 


Mr. Munroe in his address emphasized the vital im- 
portance not only to the individual manufacturer, but to 
the industry at large of the proper development and con- 
tinuous use of cost knowledge in governing merchandising 
policies, the handicaps to the employment of uniform cost 
accounting procedure, the efforts of the Institute to en- 
courage improvement in cost methods and their more 
general use, the great increase in the employment of suit- 
able cost methods in recent years, and the valuable assist- 
ance which cost figures have provided during the code 
regime. 

“In the belief that the greatest utility of any cost pro- 
cedure in our industry lies in the guidance it provides 
with respect to sales policies,” said Mr. Munroe, “the 
Institute has concentrated its efforts upon properly pre- 
determined costs based upon careful estimates of the ex- 


penditure which will be required to produce an sanliich 
volume of product. 


INDUSTRY SELLING IN “Buyer’s MARKET” 


“With the exception of a short period during the spring 
and summer of 1933, we have had for a number of years 
in this industry what is known as a ‘buyer’s market.’ The 
characteristics of this situation have been an excess or 
threatened: excess of available goods, a pressure to sell 
accumulated inventories or an unwarrantbaly large pro- 
posed production, and consequent domination of the price 
structure by buyers reluctant to pay admittedly low 
prices in the fear that the existing or threatened over- 
production would cause still further price decline. This 
situation is due primarily to an excessive productive ca- 
pacity in the industry. 

“Under these circumstances there is a tendency for 
some cotton mill executives to minimize the importance 
of cost accounting or to regard cost estimates as little 
more than worthless in determining sales policies. They 
feel that, if a mill is to be operated, its products must be 
sold at prevailing market prices regardless of cost, that 
is to say, at prices established by its competitors or cus- 
tomers. Again there are manufacturers who, because of 
inadequate working capital, are continually ‘under pres- 
sure to convert their production into cash and find it nec- 
essary to do so without regard for cost. 


AcCURATE Costs Mrnruize Losses 


“The argument that a mill must continue to accept 
business at ruinous market levels, which has so often 
prevailed in certain branches of our industry, and that 
hence it is useless for it to attempt to differentiate the 
costs of its various products, is an argument of despair 
rather than a policy of resolution. Under such market 
conditions an adequate method of predetermining costs 
will indicate which of its products the mill management 
can best select to minimize losses. It will also determine 
the point at which the mill loses less by curtailing or 
suspending operations than by maintaining full output, 
and will provide warning as to the extent to which costs 
must be reduced or prices advanced if losses are to be 
prevented. 


“Market price differentials as between different types, 
varieties or constructions of cloth and yarn seldom reflect 
correctly the cost differentials incurred in their manufac- 
ture,” continued Mr. Monroe. “Hence without a reason- 
ably correct knowledge of all the cost distinctions in every 
case, it is obviously impossible for a manufacturer to 
establish a price figure at which a specific sale will begin 
to show a profit, or to determine which of several sales 
opportunities will be most advantageous. 


IMPRACTICABILITY OF INDUSTRY-WIDE Untrrorm Cost 
METHOD 


“Even when market conditions would otherwise be fa- 
vorable to the manufacturer the quotations of mills which 
are misinformed or uninformed regarding their costs are 
likely to depress prices below justifiable economic levels. 
Most cotton manufacturers produce a diversity of prod- 
ucts and without the use of sound and carefully designed 
cost systems they are bound to overfigure the costs of 
some items and to underfigure the costs of others. A mill 
in this position quotes itself out of the market on the 
overfigured items on which its prices would provide a 
profit if business could be placed. However, it secures 
more and more orders for those products which it has 
underfigured and on which it has consequently under- 
quoted many of its competitors. 


“Tn any line of product on which several such mills are 
operating, the price levels are likely to be established by 
the subnormal quotations thus named. The effect upon 
these particular mills is that their entire product tends 
more and more to be concentrated upon those lines on 
which they have been underfiguring their costs. Event- 
ually the result appears in their profit and loss statements 
but it is then too late to retrieve the potential profits 
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which have thus escaped. Meanwhile their subnormal 
quotations have created a bearish influence upon the 
market, have discouraged buying, and have adversely 
affected their better informed competitors as well as 
themselves.” 

After emphasizing the impracticability of uniformity 
of cost methods for the industry at large, Mr. Munroe 
observed that “these obstacles . . . . make it all the more 
essential that each mill should know its own costs on all 
its various products, at all times, by means of a cost 
method especially adapted to its own needs,” adding that 
“broad general principles of cost procedure may well be 
established, however, and universally observed.” 


INSTITUTE’S Cost ACTIVITIES 


Historical reference was then made to the activities of 
the Institute’s Cost Section since its formation in 1927; 
the publication and distribution to the mills in 1928 of 
the Institute’s “Cost Outline’ after numerous conferences 
with mill executives and prominent cost consultants; the 
issuance by the Cost Section early in 1931 of its “Cost 
Manual” for yarn mills and the subsequent installation 
of cost systems for yarn mills by Institute field represen- 
tatives. 

Referring to the Institute’s cost installation work, Mr. 
Munroe stated: “This proposal met favorable response 
from numerous yarn mills, and in spite of prevailing eco- 
nomic difficulties and the obstacles due to curtailment and 
interruption of mill operating schedules, the Institute’s 
Cost Section, with a very limited staff, completed 25 of 
these cost installations for mills aggregating 370,000 spin- 
dies. 

“During the winter of 1932-33 the distressing economic 
conditions which were especially acute in the textile in- 
dustry, and the resulting reduction or discontinuance of 
operations by many mills caused a decline in the progress 
of this work. Subsequently it had to be abandoned en- 
tirely when the duty of observing and promoting compli- 
ance with the Cotton Textile Code was delegated by the 
Code Authority to the Institute’s Cost Department and 
its field staff. 


Far BEYOND EXPERIMENTAL STAGE 


“IT should perhaps stress the fact that in undertaking 
the program which I have just described we realized from 
the outset that we were conducting an experiment, the 
results of which might govern or at least influence our 
approach to cost problems elsewhere in the industry. It 
was distinctly in mind that we would eventually, as time 
permitted, prepare for weaving mills a corresponding 
manual. Indeed the publication of the manual for yarn 
mills brought about many requests that a similar service 
be performed for the weaving branch of the industry. 
Although circumstances have thus far prevented the prep- 
aration of such a treatise for weaving mills, nevertheless 
it has been clearly evident that the general educational 
efforts of the Cost Section and its field staff on matters 
pertaining to costs, and particularly the widespread pub- 
licity and approval attending the publication of the yarn 
_mill cost manual and the subsequent cost installations in 
yarn mills, have assisted in encouraging many manufac- 
turers in other branches of the industry to invest in im- 
proved cost systems and to bring the results more prom- 
inently into play in the determination of their operating 
and merchandising policies. Had our installation pro- 
gram with the yarn mills been uninterrupted it was our 
hope then to be able to determine the effect upon yarn 
market conditions of the general prevalence and use of 
proper cost methods by cotton spinners. The interrup- 
tion of. the work, however, and the numerous other con- 
siderations resulting from the adoption of the Code and 
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from the application of the cotton processing tax have 
made it impossible to arrive at any conclusive determina- 
tion of the influence of these cost efforts upon merchan- 
dising conditions. .. . 

Wuat Survey DIscLosep 


“Indications of the degree to which the employment of 
adequate cost methods by cotton manufacturers had in- 
creased were derived from a survey conducted by the 
Institute shortly prior to the establishment of the code in 
1933. In the course of this survey the Institute’s field 
representatives personally consulted the executives of 
some 900 cotton manufacturing establishments compris- 
ing about 25 million spindles or about 80 per cent of the 
spindles in place in the industry. The final report showed 
that whereas in 1925 reasonable estimates indicated that 
not more than 26 per cent of the industry’s spindleage 
was covered by adequate cost methods, early in 1933 
more than 68 per cent, on a spindleage basis, of those 
mills covered by the survey were employing reasonably 
sound methods for computing the costs of individual fab- 
rics Or yarns... . 


New ImMporRTANCE oF Cost DATA 


“Contrary to the belief in many circles, uniform ac- 
counting of whatever nature was never a requirement of 
the Cotton Textile Code. The code did contain, however, 
a permissive provision which probably could have been 
employed to that end in the event that approval of the 
National Recovery Administration had been sought and 
granted. The Industry Committee or Code Authority 
did not, however, during the life of the code put forth any 
proposal looking to the adoption of uniform accounting 
methods for the industry as a whole. 

“Accurate cost knowledge among cotton mills and the 
data developed therefrom have been indispensable during 
the code regime. All too frequently such information 
has, unhappily, had to be used defensively rather than in 
the furtherance of constructive policies of advancement. 
Cost knowledge was, of course, vital during the formative 
period prior to the final submission of the code in order 
that the code proposals might not embody undertakings 
which the industry’s circumstances would not permit. 
After the code became effective it was immediately neces- 
sary to determine at the outset what mark-ups might 
properly be made in the prices on incomplete contracts so 
that these might cover the cost increases incurred in the 
adoption of the code. Shortly thereafter cost figures were 
necessary to establish the mark-ups due to the applica- 
tion of the cotton processing tax under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act. Subsequently there were almost con- 
stant demands that cost analysis be used in all sorts of 
conferences and hearings, some relating to the question of 
application of compensating taxes to competing textile 
products, others to refute profiteering charges of one sort 
or another, others to support the industry’s position when 
exemptions from the code or modification of certain of its 
provisions were sought from various quarters, and still 
others bearing upon the competitive position of our in- 
dustry with those of foreign producers both in our do- 
mestic and foreign markets. Had such cost data not 
been readily obtainable it is difficult to imagine how the 
industry might have defended itself successfully against 
some of the dangerous proposals or situations with which 
it was from time to time confronted. 

‘Many of these problems remain unsolved and, it would 
seem, bid fair to confront the industry indefinitely in one 
form or another. Because the measure of relief, protec- 
tion or final solution to be obtained may depend largely 
on accurate cost data, the continuing and increasing im- 
portance of adequate costs properly arrived at, must be 
obvious.” 


How Much Wagner Bill 
New Law? 


OTTON MANUFACTURERS are interested to what ex- 

tent the Wagner or National Labor Relations Acts 

represents new law. The following statement trom 
the National Association of Manufacturers brings out 
some interesting information on this point: 

“It is important to understand exactly what fundamen- 
tal changes the Act makes in pre-existing law, assuming 
for this purpose that Section 7 (a) of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act, and Public Resolution No. 44, under 
which the predecessor boards operated, were valid. We 
will assume also, for the purpose of the immediate discus- 
sion, that the National Labor Relations Act represents a 
valid exercise of Congressional power to regulate com- 
merce. 

“In the first place, the board established is definitely 
described, and its procedure outlined. This was not true 
under Public Resolution No. 44, while Section 7 (a) con- 
tained no provision whatever authorizing creation of a 
board or boards. 

“Under this Act, the board may issue its own rules and 
regulations, independently of the President or any other 
agency of government. Under Public Resolution No. 44, 
the President had final power to approve or disapprove 
rules and regulations. 

“Under this Act definite provisions-are made for court 
enforcement of the board’s orders on application of the 
board, and for court review of the board’s orders on peti- 
tion of any aggrieved person. There was no definite pro- 
vision for court review prior to the passage of Public 
Resolution No. 44 and the provisions of that Resolution 
were extremely indefinite. 

“Under this Act, the majority rule principle is defi- 
nitely established. When this rule was first promulgated 
by the National Labor Board there was no authority, 
either in the form of statute or of executive order. Later, 
an executive order was issued which apparently validated 
the board’s action, but this interpretation was promptly 
disapproved by officials of the NRA. However, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board consistently interpreted 
Section 7 (a) as authorizing the majority rule doctrine. 

“Under this Act, the closed shop agreement is specif- 
cally authorized under certain circumstances. The pre- 
vious law was silent on this, but the National Labor Re- 
lations Board had held that Section 7 (a) did not prevent 
a closed shop agreement. On the other hand, Genera! 
Johnson had stated that a closed shop agreement was not 
valid under Section 7 (a). The present provision settles 
the question, so far as legislative intent is concerned, in 
favor of the closed shop. 

“Under Section 7 of the new Act certain rights of em- 
ployees are asserted. There is no difference in substance 
between Section 7 of this Act and Section 7 (a) (1) of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act. 

“Under Section 8 of this Act five unfair labor practices 
by employers are enumerated and forbidden. But the 
National Labor Board and the National Labor Relations 
Board had already held substantially every one of these 
practices to be in violation of Section 7 (a). Thus, in 
numerous cases, the boards have held that various prac- 


tices by employers constitute interference, restraint, or 
coercion, aS those terms were used in Section 7 (a). They 
had also held in a number of cases that the employer’s. 
relationship to a company organization or so-called ‘com- 
pany union’ amounted to domination of, or interference 
with, its affairs. Similarly, they had held that the treat- 
ment of certain employees with respect to wages and con- 
ditions of employment amounted to a discrimination 
which in essence, was an interference forbidden by Sec- 
tion 7 (a). They had also held, as previously pointed 
out here, that the provisions of Section 7 (a) were not 
met when the employer merely received the demands of 
employees and neither acceded to them nor made a coun- 
ter-proposal. There is, therefore, very little in the prohi- 
bitions of Section 8 which has not already been read into 
Section 7 (a) by broadening implications and interpreta- 
tions of that statute. 

“The chief new provisions in Section 8 are those which 
prohibit the employer from contributing financial or other 
support to a labor organization; those which specifically 
permit the making of a closed shop agreement under cer- 
tain circumstances;: and those which prohibit the dis- 
charge or other forms of discrimination against an em- 
ployee because he has filed charges or given testimony 
against the employer under this Act. 

“Under this Act (Section 9-b) the board is authorized, 
subject to the limitations of the so-called Ramspeck 


Amendment, to determine the unit appropriate for the 


purposes of collective bargaining. While this provision 
was not in the earlier law, nevertheless the National La- 
bor Relations Board has in several cases asserted the au- 
thority of the board in holding elections to determine the 
appropriate unit for the purpose of elections. 

“Under this Act the board has specific statutory au- 
thority to issue subpoenas to compel the attendance of 
witnesses and the production of testimony, and to obtain 
access to, and the right to copy, any evidence of any per- 
son being investigated or proceeded against under Sections 
9 and 10. The original National Labor Board had no 
power to issue subpoenas and such power on the part of 
the National Labor Relations Board under Public Reso- 
lution No. 44 was extremely limited. 

‘Under this Act a specific penalty is imposed upon any 
person who shall willfully resist, prevent, impede, or in- 
terfere with the board or any of its agents in the perform- 
ance of their duties. There was no such provision in 
previous law. 

“The specific protection of the right to strike which 
this Act contains was contained in Public Resolution No. 
44 but the assertion that the present Act shall prevail 


over other acts in case of conflict represents new legisla- 
tion. 


‘Thus it will be seen that the major effect of the new 
Act is to give Congressional sanction to the practices and 
interpretations of the National Labor Board and the 
National Labor Relations Board, and to extend specific 
statutory authority to the new board with respect to its 
procedure and the issuance of compulsory process.” 
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Progress The Textile 


By J. H. Jester 


ESTING and research are of necessity closely related 

and complementary to each other. While we may 

say that testing is one of the tools of research, it 
cannot be denied that some kind of inferiority complex is 
attributed to the tester relatively to the devotee of re- 
search. Since research has so much to do with getting 
knowledge supported by experimental proof, testing is 
quite properly the handmaid of research. 

My object in dealing with and advocating empiricism in 
research, is by no means to score a point of academic 
interest. Indeed it is wholly intended to show that, while 
hosts of research workers must certainly spend their whole 
lives and energies in acquiring knowledge and making 
discoveries by the hypothetical method (that is to say, 
by the building up and testing of theories), and while 
that method is very often followed in industrial research, 
no greater mistake could be made than to overlook that 
enormous field of research which is empirical in its nature. 
A successful invention or discovery, or the solution of a 
great industrial problem, is of no less value to the industry 
if it is mot based upon theoretical beginnings. Of what 
earthly interest can it be to the industry whether or not a 
great technical advance is based upon or started with a 
theory? Let us take an example. Some day, no doubt, 
useful fabrics will be made direct from that most beauti- 
ful of all intermediate products in cotton spinning, the 
web of the carding engine. The present method consists 
in destroying an already made felted fabric, drawing it 
out into sliver and yarn, and then weaving into cloth. 
Some day, though doubtless for the production of fabrics 
of use only in a limited field, the whole of the spinning 
and weaving processes will be dispensed with. Many 
patents have already been taken out for making such 
fabrics. One day the dream will become a reality and it 
will be just as real and just as valuable to the industry, 
whether the mainspring of the inventor’s schemes lies in 
some theoretical ideas regarding the polarity of the cotton 
fibre, or whether the fibres are merely “stuck together” at 
each point of contact. In all honesty to himself, the 
inventor often has difficulty in saying whether his inven- 
tion arose from the development of a theory or from the 
result of an expéfiment. Clearly, of course, any experi- 
mental work done in complete ignorance of science and 
of the materials and processes of the industry, or of slip- 
shod methods, is likely to result in failure, but if these 
extremes are avoided, the experimental method—the 
method which has in fact built up the industry—must 
still be most vigorously practiced. 


The relations of fibre to yarn, although supposed in a 
general way to be fairly well understood, have never as 
yet been seriously considered from that point of view for 
which, I think, Dr. W. L. Balls once suggested the name 
triology, and this would refer to the three dimensions in 
space of the fibre, the yarn or the fabric, and would in- 
clude the shape, curvature and spirality, or indeed what 
we could call morphology in botanical terms. In the case 
of yarn, triology would deal with the precise formation of 
that really complicated structure. The influence of con- 
tact between the fibres : corrugation : fibre and yarn 
spirality : diameter and staple length, all admit of treat- 
ment as static problems even before dynamic treatment 


*Address before the Textile Institute in England, 


or the problem of what we call strength can be placed on 
a satisfactory scientific basis. 

One lesson we can learn from considerations of yarn 
and fabric structure, is that we probably pay far too 
much attention to the breaking weight of yarn in ordi- 
nary mill testing, neglecting the equally important prop- 
erties of flexibility and elasticity. Perhaps the success 
already achieved by twistless yarn is causing many spin- 
ners to consider the strength and elasticity of the resulting 
fabrics, as being at least as important as that of the yarn. 

In other directions, too, we find that although the re- 
lations of fibre to yarn may seem to be fairly well under- 
stood, it is only by a study of the fabric that the fibre or 
the yarn requirements can be known. : As long as a par- 
ticular yarn is weavable—that is to say that it does not 
break at any stage whether as warp or weft—#mere tensile 
strength in the yarn is unimportant. 

Such inquiry as I have made into the cause of fabrics 
wearing well or badly, has resulted, as most researches do, 
in showing a great number of unexpected obstacles to 
generalization. The mere recital of my experiments, in- 
teresting as it might be to a very few, would be weari- 
some and out of place in this paper. A few short notes 
will be sufficient for the present purpose. 

Suitable testing machines were devised and it very soon 
became evident that no single machine would simulate all 
those conditions which we call wear. A machine in which 
the fabric is rubbed with ordinary cotton-card clothing in 
all directions, seems to reproduce conditions such as the 
wear produced by carrying coins, keys and other iron- 
mongery in men’s pockets. In this machine the wires of 
the card clothing are dragged or trailed over the fabric, 
this dragging being equal in all directions. The pressure 
of the fabric on the card clothing is standardized and an 
arbitrary endpoint is fixed, which may conveniently be 
the point at which any single thread is worn through. 

In another machine, a standard wool fabric is used as 
the abrasive, a fresh piece being needed for each test, and 
the results appear to correspond very closely with condi- 
tions in which garments are worn out by rubbing thread- 
bare at the edge of the cuffs, around the neck band or 
under the armpits. 

Both of these machines give results due to friction on 
the surface of the fabric; but it by no means follows that 
the fabric will always be worn out in this way, for it is 
evident that some of the test conditions must remain arbi- 
trary. The fabric is pressed against the abrasing surface 
by a hard metal block behind it, whereas a resilient back- 
ing might give different results; and again, the fabric is 
stretched during the test, where as in practical use of 
garments it is allowed to have a bending or a rolling 
movement. In other words, the above-mentioned tests do 
not allow, much less compel, internal friction of the fibres 
against each other except near the rubbing surface. 

Much attention was given to the development of what 
was called a cloth-on-cloth frictional test, the idea being 
to have a test which would show how fabrics compared 
with each other when two surfaces of the same cloth were 
rubbed together. It seemed not unreasonable to say that 
such a test ought to show whether a garment made from 
any one fabric would wear out quickly or slowly under 
the armpits or where the wear was confined to rubbing 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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YARMOR TEXTILE NEWS 


Yarmor Steam-distilled Pine Oil, when made 
soluble, is a valuable assistant to the textile 
processing industry. It is an eflicient and 
economical aid wherever wet processing is 
employed. 


Rayon boiling-off compounds, containing 
soluble Yarmor, eliminate the necessity for 
corrosive materia's which have a tendency to 
injure rayon. 


Bright, white goods of soft texture are obtained 
if the kier assistant contains Yarmor Pine Oil 
made soluble. The time of kier boiling also 
will be reduced by from 30 to 35 per cent. 


Because of its penetrating and dispersing 
properties, Yarmor Pine Oil, made soluble, 
helps to make the most efficient and econom- 
ical wetting-out and leveling agents. These 
produce uniform and level dyeing resulting in 
properly matched shades and brilliance of 
color. Soluble Yarmor is not affected by alka- 
line solutions or by hard water. 


Clean, soft white wool is produced by wool 
scouring soaps containing Yarmor, made sol- 
uble. The properties of Yarmor enable the 
detergents to get at the base of the dirty fibers 
and remove greases, oils, and foreign matter 


which are then held in suspension until they 
are rinsed easily away. 


There are four reasons why silk degumming 
soaps containing soluble Yarmor are superior. 
They remove practically all of the gum; less 
soap is necessary than when plain soap alone 
is used the boil-off loss is less, and they do 
not cause harshness. 


Your textile chemical manufacturer will tell 
you that fulling soaps containing soluble 
Yarmor eliminate the precipitation of insol- 
uble lime soaps on the stock and that they 
insure uniform results in the dyeing and 
finishing operations. 

We do not make soluble pine oil textile 
processing compounds but your textile chem- 
ical manufacturer does. Ask him about the 
advantages of Yarmor. Return the coupon 
below for further information. 


HERCULES NAVAL STORE 


HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 
COMPORATED 


942 Market Street * Wilmington, Delaware 


Branch Offices: Chicago «+ New York + St. Louis 
Philadelphia + Salt Lake City + San Francisco 


Hercules Powder Co..842 Market St.. Wilmington, Delaware 

Please send information about the value of Yarmor 
[check items in which you are interested} 
for Boiling-off Rayon [ |, Kier Boiling [ |, Dyeing [ |, 
Wool Scouring [ |, Silk Degumming [ |, Fulling (|. 
‘The textile chemical manufacturer from whom I buy is 
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‘The Products 
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SINGLE ROOM DOUBLE ROOM 


with private bath with two beds and 
00 private bath $ 5 20 


WALTON MARSHALL, MANAGER 
ARIK AVENUE atl 34" Street, 
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| the sleeve against the body of the garment. 
| were disappointing and did not seem to correspond with 
| the results obtained upon worn-out garments in ordinary 


_ according to the fibre from which they are made 
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Progress in the Textile Industry 
(Continued from Page 6) 


The results 


usage. The results certainly do not agree with, and seem 
to have no relation to, the two other tests already men- 
tioned. 


Another test, but one which produces internal as well 
as surface friction, has been developed and shows agree- 
ment in some cases with the wool test or the card-clothing 
test. In this case the fabric is rigidly held between two 
vices or pairs of jaws; the distance between the jaws (and 
consequently the length of the fabric under test) being 
about % in. The faces of the jaws are then pressed 
together and rubbed in the manner generally adopted 
with thumbs and fingers in attempting to get rid of a 
spot of hard dirt from a garment. 

In yet another frictional test the fabric is worn out by 
friction of the fibres against each other, while avoiding as 
far as possible the use of a rough abrasive suriace. In 
this case hardened steel rings are used as the friction- 
producing agents. ‘The results up to the present are dis- 
tinctly interesting and show, as might be expected, that 


| fabric which have poor resistance to surface friction may 


show great resistance to internal friction and bending. 

Fabrics are of course found to wear very differently 
: the out- 
standing case being the low resistance to wear shown by 
linen as compared with cotton, notwithstanding the high 
tensile strength of linen. 


In testing the strength of fabrics, the result of the usual 
method of testing is more or less influenced by the weave 
and by the effects of any natural or added lubricant with 
which the fibres may be coated and which will retard or 
increase the slipping of the fibres upon each other. In 
one machine which attempts to show what may be called 
the strength of the fibre in the fabric undisturbed by 
those influences, the method consists in holding the fabric 
between two vices, the jaws of these vices being so close 
together that slippage is reduced to a minimum, the space 
between the vices being one-eighth of an inch or less be- 
fore the load is applied. Comparison has been made be- 
tween fabrics which suffer a “fictitious” loss of strength 
due to added “softening, ” when tested ey the usual tensile 
method, and by the new “‘short grab”’ test; but it must be 
admitted that the results fail to show any great superiority 
for the latter method. When we say that the presence of 
2 per cent of softening may give 20 per cent fictitious loss 
of strength, it is clear enough that no tensile tests can be 
thoroughly relied upon without being certain that “soft- 
ening’ is absent from all samples we have to test. This 
means that in practice we ought to give a standard scour 
and conditioning to every sample submitted for testing, 
and that if by any practicable means we can test the 
strength of the fibres themselves, whether in the fabric or 
taken from the fabric, we shall have much better knowl- 
edge of the inherent and not the fictitious strength of the 
fabric. The question still remains as to whether the fibre 
strength is or is not reduced by softeners. 

Advantages of all these testing methods lie in the rap- 
idity of testing and in the small quantity of material re- 
quired to give reliable results. 

X-ray investigation by Astbury, Bragg and Mark has 
shown how the highest tensile resistance of fibres is sel- 


| dom or never compatible with elasticity and consequently, 


that flax fibres and the like cannot be expected to have 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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ON THIS SUBJECT OF LOOM SUPPLY PARTS 


With these we do over 80% of our supply 
business. The other 20% is done on some 
450,000 non-stock items. 


How do we determine what is to be carried in 
warehouse? We have a definite rule that when 
any item is ordered by three different custo- 
mers within the period of one year it is a 


candidate for stock. 


At Worcester there is a six-story, fireproof con- 
crete building housing the patterns for over 
400,000 parts—permitting us, fortunately or un- 
fortunately, to make parts for looms which 


may be as much as 40 years old. 


We want to receive all! the spare parts business on C & K 
looms and we wantit on the basis of merit—not sentiment. 
Because we have the original drawings, the original 
patterns and jigs, because we are loom builders we 
must know more about the dimensions and design of 


parts than anyone else. 


Our Laboratory, our Engineering Department, our Staff 
of Inventors and our Experimental Rooms are yours 


~ also—absolutely at your disposal. 


Give us your ideas, your criticisms, and your business; by so doing you help yourself. You 
are the one that benefits in the end from our machinery refinemenis and improvements. By 
increasing our volume of business on supply items you reduce our overhead and thus 
permit us to bring about cost savings that are returned to you. 


Look upon us as your Associate in the Textile Industry 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA + PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA + CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


CROMPTON &€ KNOWLES JACQUARD & SUPPLY CO., PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


¢texren! supP!Y Irems 
pried on mmediate shipment! 
worcesTER 

| 1,000 ITEM? 
PHILADELPHIA \ 

CHARLOTTE, 

10,000 ITEM? 
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he Proper ... RING 
RAVELER . .. for every 
extile Need 


Under This Seal 


The Bowen Special Temper 
Round and Square Point 
Flat, Oval and Round Wire 


The Bowen Vertical Steel 
: The Bowen Vertical Bronze 
The Bowen Patented Bevel Edge 
The Bowen Patented Vertical Offset 
, The Bowen Patented Ne-Bow Vertical 


For 
Spinning and Twisting 


Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk, Rayon and As- 
bestos Yarns Universay Standard Ring 
Travelers in all sizes and weights to 
meet every requirement ..... Order now. 


Write for Samples. 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Amos M. Bowen, President and Treasurer 
Sales Representatives 
Wm. P. Vaughan 


P. O. Box 792 
Greenville, 8. C. 


T. L. Maynard 
P. O. Box 456 
Belmont, N. C. 


Oliver B. Land 
P. O. Box 158 
Athens, Ga. 
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Some Points On Cards 
And Card Clothing 


The different ideas which were given in regard to cards 
and clothing, may I offer my suggestion to those who are 
anxious to gain points that will be of advantage to use. 

I think that drawing clothing on once before cutting 
tapers and tacking is time wasted. 


The proper way to clothe a cylinder on card is to have 
the clothing open and unwound, placed in box in the 
room with a temperature of 70 allowed to remain there 
at least 8 hours. 


To clothe the cylinder so it will give service, do not 
clothe from back, but clothe from front. Use a tension 
of 225 Ibs. on 4 rows which would be 56 lbs. to each row 
and full width of clothing would be placed on at 450 lbs. 
High flats cause trouble in setting and also dulls clothing 
and you cannot get results with dull wire. 


In setting drum to grind flats, first set to .005 before 
placing drum to grinding. Divide the rack in which 
drum runs and let it be same on each side. Set drum so 
the grinding will grind the entire surface of wire on flats. 
Be sure that your band is tight and will not slip. If it 
slips you will grind unevenly and cause high flats. Care 
should be given at this point more so than any part of 
the grinding of card. 


In setting flats I offer a suggestion that has proven 
good and if accepted it will do away with many worries 
and save card clothing and make beter work. 


First, before setting flats have cylinder and flats clean 
and sharp. Then draw flats down at all 5 setting points 
as to where the gauge is a tight No. 10. Then go to op- 
posite side, beginning at middle, and pull down to where 
gauge is tight but back off to a full 10. Do likewise at 
back, next to back and middle and next to front. Now, 
to eliminate facing your clothing, have a flat out at front 
where you insert a four leaf gauge between flats and 
stripping plate so the end of gauge can be seen for 3 
inches. Then set the front stand to a snug 15 and 10 
and 5. In setting the side which flats belt is on, have 
have flat belt on and be sure to have it the proper length 
for a tight belt will pull flats in and if screw in flats 
becomes loose will prevent it coming off when screw 
hangs and break flats. Then, of course, you have got to 
either grind a flat or remove the clothing from a flat. 


Follow these instructions and your trouble will be over. 
All who read this may say, Why do I want the front set 
at a 15? All right, check up on all flats that have been 
faced and you will see the side that leaves cylinder last 
is the side that is faced. Naturally the flats are pulled 
from front and as they leave at this point they are at the 
back of flat at an angle which will cause them to dip in 
wire of cylinder, which will face both flats and cylinder 
wire. 

Setting of card in general for good results. 

Short staple cotton % to 15-16, set feed plate to a 
10—longer staple, set closer. Lickerin 7. 

Mote knives both at 7 and be sure they are level and 
sharp and angle them to 18 degrees. Space 3% inch the 
bottom knife from nose of lickerin screen. Set cylinder 
screen at back to 17, next to back 34, middles 68, front 
3-16. Lickerin screen front and nose close as you can. 
In other words, remove shrouds, place shrouds in bearing 
with bearing cap and pull lickerin screen to the shrouds. 
If you have a quadrant gauge you can set quicker, for 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Uncle Sam and His 
Children 


(Editorial by George P. Torrence, President Link-Belt 
Co., in Link-Belt News) 


NCE upon a time there was a man named Samuel. 
3 He had a large family of his own and, being of a 

kindly and hospitable nature, Samuel permitted 
many nieces and nephews to join his household, and 
many who were no relation at all, and adopted them as 
members of his family. Samuel was greatly loved by all 
his household and came to be known as “Uncle Sam.” 
They all lived together, but as each married and began to 
raise a family, he built a house of his own nearby, and 
quite a community developed. 

As a young man, Uncle Sam had no wealth, and he and 
all his household worked long hours to produce the com- 
forts they wanted and needed. There was little money 
and little need for it, for they exchanged with one another 
the things they made. Each had a craft. One was a 
shoemaker, one a weaver, another a tailor, and more than 
half were farmers. By greater diligence and skill, some 
were able to produce more than others, so that some had 
more than others, and this was accepted as a wise condi- 
tion, as it gave incentive to all. 

Those who produced more than others, found them- 
selves with more than they needed, and bought durable 
things, such as land and buildings, as a means of saving 
for later use by themselves or theeir children; and some 
of the excess was loaned to others. 

As the community grew, one shoemaker could no longer 
make all the shoes, so that shoemakers grouped them- 
selves together in a shép, and, with machinery, made 
many shoes. Other craftsmen did likewise. By working 
together and by the use of machinery, so much more 
could be made that there was time left in which to make 
luxuries; and good things, such as electric lights, radios, 
and automobiles, were made and generally used by all. 
In addition to having luxuries, no one had to work as 
long hours as before machinery was used. 

The wealth of things produced by machinery went to 
people’s heads, and it became the belief that everything 
or anything was possible. With limitless confidence, men 
began to borrow from each other to secure more quickly 
the good things they all wanted, rather than wait to buy 
from savings. The number of promises to pay mounted 
higher and higher. Then one day came a wave of fear 
that some of the “promises” were not good. Repayment 
was asked, and the people stopped buying to start paying 
up. The stopping of buying stopped the factories, and 
the stopping of factories made more unable to pay, and 
everyone was frightened and many had no work to do. 

Uncle Sam was much concerned by the plight of his 
children and grand-children and great-grand-children. 
There had been similar situations before, that time had 
corrected after the forgiving of many of the “promises to 
pay.’’ But this time Uncle Sam decided that he would 
take a hand, and, in addition to giving food and shelter 
to those who lacked, as he had always done, he decided 
that he would discipline some of his children who had 
been greedy and some who had not played fair—and that 
he would bring all his children and grand-children under 
his control so that they would never be permitted to do 
anything unwise again and would be dependent upon him. 
Uncle Sam had once tried to teach the children not to 
drink, by preventing or controlling them, instead of per- 
suading, and the children had not liked it. 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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for your LOYAL employees 


Those people who ‘“‘stuck by you"’ through the ‘“‘thick 
and thin’’ of the past 5 years deserve Insurance against 
malicious intruders. 


Your best “‘policy’’ to eliminate unwelcome invasion 
is a sturdy Stewart Non-Climbable Chain Link Wire 
Fence. 

The “premium’’ is small when figured against the 
dividends of protection it pays. The outstanding ex- 
‘lusive features of Stewart construction have been 
recognized for 49 years. Investigate before you invest. 
Write for your local Stewart representative—he'll give 
you the “actual sample” demonstration—and you'll be 

under no obligation. 
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The STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 


Cincinnati, O. 


108 Stewart Block 
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HUMIDIFIERS 


All textile mills are being forced to 
check manufacturing costs more 
closely than ever before. An inade- 
quate or obsolete humidifying system 
will prevent a mill from securing 
good production. The NEW BAHN- 
SON SYSTEM is saving money for 
leading mills all over the world. 


Write for Details 


THE BAHNSON CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


HOOKS and LEVERS 


will reduce Roll Covering Costs and improve 
the quality of your yarn. 


| Write for Samples 


M & M TEXTILE LEVER CO. 
Greenville, S. C. | 
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‘Developments the Production 
Yarn 


By H. Nisbet, F. T. I. 


HE changes and developments that have taken 

place, during the past few years, in the design, 

construction, and equipment of winding machines 
afford abundant evidence of the great progress that has 
been attained in respect of their greater refinement, pre- 
cision, and delicacy of operation in the treatment of 
strands produced from any of the several types of textile 
material, from the coarser and stronger, to the finer and 
more delicate threads. These improvements are reflected 
not only in the better quality of the yarn, after winding, 
but also in the greater production, and ‘superior quality, 
of the finished fabric, whether woven or knitted. 


A new development in the construction of yarn pack- 
ages has been recently introduced to the trade in the 
form of a precision-wound package, described as a “bob- 
bin spool,” built-up on a paper spool core consisting of a 
parallel, tubular body, with a conical base or head-piece, 
after the type of a pirn bobbin. At the commencement of 
winding this package, the thread is traversed along the 
full length of the parallel, tubular body, with successive 
layers of yarn, of uniform length of traverse, staggered or 
stepped backward, automatically, in order to build up the 
thread along the bevelled base until the bobbin attains its 
maximum diameter, as predetermined. This method of 
winding produces a yarn package of uniform diameter, 
with a conical or tapered nose, and with the thread wound 
on the “close” or precision system of winding. The coni- 
cal nose of this yarn package permits of the over-end 
withdrawal of its thread with practically the same free- 
dom as from standard cones, while the cylindrical form 


conduces to firmer packing, for the purpose of transport. 


Another new style of yarn package of recent introduc- 
tion, and one that is specially suitable for both silk and 
rayon yarns, is that described as the “pineapple” cone 
built up by the precision method of winding and formed 
with conical or tapered ends. Among other advantages 
afforded by this style of yarn package is that it permits 
of the over-end withdrawal of the thread quite freely and 
without risk of snatching or plucking, an evil that is liable 
to occur when unwinding a thread from a cone formed 
with a straight or flat base, owing to the risk of coils of 
yarn slipping down and catching underneath the base of 
the cone. This style of cone has also been found of spe- 
cial advantage as a supply package in what is known, in 
the hosiery trade, as the “Triple Carrier” system of sup- 
plying the yarn for knitting, in full-fashioned hosiery 
machines, 
HicH-SPEED BEAM WarPING From CHEESES AND CONES 

The rapid transition from the earlier method of slow- 
speed beam warping to the modern practice of high-speed, 
and more recently to super high-speed warping, ranks 
among the more notable of the many significant develop- 
ments that have taken place during the past few years in 
the textile industry. This development has had a consid- 
erable influence upon, as well as having been influenced 
by, the remarkable progress that has been effected in the 
development and construction of the different types of 


*Abstract of paper read at the Textil . 
(England). e Institute Conference 
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winding machines for the production of superior and 
larger supply packages in the form of large spools and 
cones, containing from 3-lb. to 4-lb. weight of yarn, for 
the warping creel. These supply packages remain sta- 
tionary in the warping creel and therefore deliver their 
threads over-end. This method of withdrawal is prefer- 
able to the unrolling method, whenever practicable, inas- 
much as the over-end method permits of a more complete 
and effective control over both the delivery and tension 
of the threads, during warping, which, on certain models 
of the latest modern type of high-speed beam warping 
machines, is performed at the rate of 500 yards per min- 
ute, and sometimes at the almost incredible rate of 900 
yards per minute, as compared with a rate of 70 to 80 or 
90 yards per minute on the older type of beam warper. 


YARN PACKAGES FOR THE Hostery TRADES 


As developments have been taking place in the weav- 
ing industry, so there has been displayed, during the same 
period, no less activity and enterprise in the hosiery and 
knitting sections of the textile industry. One of these 
developments is the declining use of the single-flange 
“splicer” and “bottle” bobbin styles of yarn supply pack- 
ages, and the increasing favor of the cone style of supply 
packages, for use in machines. This preference for the 
cone yarn package is manifest in every section of the 
hosiery trade, whether for knitting fabrics of cotton, 
wool, silk or rayon, and is probably due to the improved 
types of cone winding machines and the more perfect 
methods of building-up these cones in a manner that 
insures the withdrawal of their threads more freely, with 
a constant degree of tension, and less risk of the threads 
catching and plucking, and thus eliminating one of the 
chief causes of “press-offs,’’ or dropped stitches, during 
the knitting operation. 


This advantage of the cone style of yarn package over 
the “splicer” and “bottle” bobbin styles, as supply pack- 
ages for both the circular and the flat types of knitting 
machines, is due chiefly to the quick traversing of the 
thhreads, during winding, whereby the thread is disposed 
in a series of open-spaced helical coils that cross and re- 
cross each other at an oblique angle which conduces to 
the building-up of a firm and compact yarn package from 
which the thread is easily withdrawn in the knitting ma- 
chine. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN PrRN WINDING 


Pirn winding probably presents technical problems and 
difficulties greater than those encountered in any other 
method of winding textile threads. This is due, in a 
large measure, to several causes that are inherent to the 
mechanical principles underlying the construction and 
operation of pirn winding machines, as well as to the 
usual methods of picking or propelling the shuttle, carry- 
ing the pirn of weft, during weaving. It is the solution of 
these problems in particular that inventors and machine © 
makers have, during the past few years, directed their 
attention, and with such measure of success that the 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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126,000,000 LBS. OF EXPERIENCE 


Ten years to gain GENERAL recog- 


nition as the most ECONOMICAL 
dyeing method for cotton yarn dyed 
fancies. Perhaps five years more to 
gain general acceptance as a superior 
QUALITY method also. Such was the 
early history of Franklin Process Custom 
Yarn Dyeing (first offered to the textile 
industry in 1910) and such are the trials 
of any new, revolutionary product or 
service. 

Contrast this early history with to- 
day's situation. Franklin Process is now 
a time tested, national institution, han- 
dling a large percentage of the cotton 
custom yarn dyeing in the United States 
(as well as a large quantity of rayon 
and worsted yarn dyeing); a proven 
sales asset as well as a manufacturing 
asset. Franklin Process Colors are now 
ordered or specified by manufacturers 


er converters without question and 
without considering the reasons for their 
choice. That is the eventual fate of all 
great achievements. In time they are 
taken for granted, with little apprecia- 
tion of what made them possible. 
However as a safeguard against ill 
considered color buying, it behooves 
the textile industry to ponder briefly 
the secret of Franklin Process achieve- 
ment. Is the secret a patented process? 


Custom Yarn Dyeing 
Natural Yarns Colored Yarns 
Glazed Yarns 
Dyeing and Processing Machines 
... When you pay for colors of 
KNOWN fastness, advertise 


the fact. Use the Franklin 
Process Fast Coler Label. 


Ask us about it. 
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lf all the yarn that has been dyed by the 
Franklin Process Companies were wound into 
one huge package, the latter would be about 
258 feet high and 182 feet in diameter, or 
approximately as high as a 22-story building. 
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good management? exceptional tech- 
nical skill? or good merchandising? 
The answer to all of these questions is 
"Yes, partly,” but the story is far from 
complete, without mentioning the most 
important factor of all_—EXPERIENCE. 
Franklin Process has had 126,000,000 
lbs. of experience [its total production 
from 1910 to 1934 inclusive). But even 
this figure does not tell the whole story; 
it does not include the countless experi- 
mental dyeings made in our laborato- 
ries, the many tests with different types 
of metals in our dyeing machines, with 
different machine designs, and with dif- 
ferent dyeing materials and methods. 
Consider these facts when buying 
colored yarns or yarn dyeing, for such 
experience is not to be taken lightly. 
lt can not be duplicated overnight. 
Great achievements are always born 
of experience. Therefore if you want 
the best in yarn dyeing service, look to— 


FRANKLIN PROCESS 


ESTABLISHED 
1910 


PROVIDENCE e PHILADELPHIA e GREENVILLE e CHATTANOOGA e N. Y. REPRESENTATIVE, 40 WORTH ST. 
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Developments the Production 
Yarn 


By H. Nisbet, F. T. |. 


HE changes and developments that have taken 

place, during the past few years, in the design, 

construction, and equipment of winding machines 
afford abundant evidence of the great progress that has 
been attained in respect of their greater refinement, pre- 
cision, and delicacy of operation in the treatment of 
strands produced from any of the several types of textile 
material, from the coarser and stronger, to the finer and 
more delicate threads. These improvements are reflected 
not only in the better quality of the yarn, after winding, 
but also in the greater production, and superior quality, 
of the finished fabric, whether woven or knitted. 


A new development in the construction of yarn pack- 
ages has been recently introduced to the trade in the 
form of a precision-wound package, described as a “bob- 
bin spool,” built-up on a paper spool core consisting of a 
parallel, tubular body, with a conical base or head-piece, 
after the type of a pirn bobbin. At the commencement of 
winding this package, the thread is traversed along the 
full length of the parallel, tubular body, with successive 
layers of yarn, of uniform length of traverse, staggered or 
stepped backward, automatically, in order to build up the 
thread along the bevelled base until the bobbin attains its 
maximum diameter, as predetermined. This method of 
winding produces a yarn package of uniform diameter, 
with a conical or tapered nose, and with the thread wound 
on the “close” or precision system of winding. The coni- 
cal nose of this yarn package permits of the over-end 
withdrawal of its thread with practically the same free- 
dom as from standard cones, while the cylindrical form 
conduces to firmer packing, for the purpose of transport. 

Another new style of yarn package of recent introduc- 
tion, and one that is specially suitable for both silk and 
rayon yarns, is that described as the “pineapple” cone 
built up by the precision method of winding and formed 
with conical or tapered ends. Among other advantages 
afforded by this style of yarn package is that it permits 
of the over-end withdrawal of the thread quite freely and 
without risk of snatching or plucking, an evil that is liable 
to occur when unwinding a thread from a cone formed 
with a straight or flat base, owing to the risk of coils of 
yarn slipping down and catching underneath the base of 
the cone. This style of cone has also been found of spe- 
cial advantage as a supply package in what is known, in 
the hosiery trade, as the “Triple Carrier” system of sup- 
plying the yarn for knitting, in full-fashioned hosiery 
machines. 
HIGH-SPEED BEAM WarPING From CHEESES AND CoNES 

The rapid transition from the earlier method of slow- 
speed beam warping to the modern practice of high-speed, 
and more recently to super high-speed warping, ranks 
among the more notable of the many significant develop- 
ments that have taken place during the past few years in 
the textile industry. This development has had a consid- 
erable influence upon, as well as having been influenced 
by, the remarkable progress that has been effected in the 
development and construction of the different types of 
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winding machines for the production of superior and 
larger supply packages in the form of large spools and 
cones, containing from 3-lb. to 4-lb. weight of yarn, for 
the warping creel. These supply packages remain sta- 
tionary in the warping creel and therefore deliver their 
threads over-end. This method of withdrawal is prefer- 
able to the unrolling method, whenever practicable, inas- 
much as the over-end method permits of a more complete 
and effective control over both the delivery and tension 
of the threads, during warping, which, on certain models 
of the latest modern type of high-speed beam warping 
machines, is performed at the rate of 500 yards per min- 
ute, and sometimes at the almost incredible rate of 900 
yards per minute, as compared with a rate of 70 to 80 or 
90 yards per minute on the older type of beam warper. 


Yarn PACKAGES FOR THE Hostery TRADES 


As developments have been taking place in the weav- 
ing industry, so there has been displayed, during the same 
period, no less activity and enterprise in the hosiery and 
knitting sections of the textile industry. One of these 
developments is the declining use of the single-flange 
“splicer” and “bottle” bobbin styles of yarn supply pack- 
ages, and the increasing favor of the cone style of supply 
packages, for use in machines. This preference for the 
cone yarn package is manifest in every section of the 
hosiery trade, whether for knitting fabrics of cotton, 
wool, silk or rayon, and is probably due to the improved 
types of cone winding machines and the more perfect 
methods of building-up these cones in a manner that 
insures the withdrawal of their threads more freely, with 
a constant degree of tension, and less risk of the threads 
catching and plucking, and thus eliminating one of the 
chief causes of “press-offs,”’ or dropped stitches, during 
the knitting operation. 


This advantage of the cone style of yarn package over 
the “splicer” and “bottle” bobbin styles, as supply pack- 
ages for both the circular and the flat types of knitting 
machines, is due chiefly to the quick traversing of the 
thhreads, during winding, whereby the thread is disposed 
in a series of open-spaced helical coils that cross and re- 
cross each other at an oblique angle which conduces to 
the building-up of a firm and compact yarn package from 
which the thread is easily withdrawn in the knitting ma- 
chine. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN Prrn WINDING 


Pirn winding probably presents technical problems and 
difficulties greater than those encountered in any other 
method of winding textile threads. This is due, in a 
large measure, to several causes that are inherent to the 
mechanical principles underlying the construction and 
operation of pirn winding machines, as well as to the 
usual methods of picking or propelling the shuttle, carry- 
ing the pirn of weft, during weaving. It is the solution of 
these problems in particular that inventors and machine 
makers have, during the past few years, directed their 
attention, and with such measure of success that the 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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126,000,000 LBS. OF EXPERIENCE 


Ten years to gain GENERAL recog- 


nition as the most ECONOMICAL 
dyeing method for cotton yarn dyed 
fancies. Perhaps five years more to 
gain general acceptance as a superior 
QUALITY method also. Such was the 
early history of Franklin Process Custom 
Yarn Dyeing (first offered to the textile 
industry in 1910) and such are the trials 
of any new, revolutionary product or 
service. 

Contrast this early history with to- 
day's situation. Franklin Process is now 
a time tested, national institution, han- 
dling a large percentage of the cotton 
custom yarn dyeing in the United States 
{as well as a large quantity of rayon 
and worsted yarn dyeing); a proven 
sales asset as well as a manufacturing 
asset. Franklin Process Colors are now 
ordered or specified by manufacturers 


or converters without question and 
without considering the reasons for their 
choice. That is the eventual fate of all 
great achievements. In time they are 
taken for granted, with little apprecia- 
tion of what made them possible. 
However as a safeguard against ill 
considered color buying, it behooves 
the textile industry to ponder briefly 
the secret of Franklin Process achieve- 
ment. Is the secret a patented process? 


Custom Yarn Dyeing 
Natural Yarns Colored Yarns 
Glazed Yarns 
Dyeing and Processing Machines 
. When you pay for colors of 
KNOWN fastness, advertise 


the fact. Use the Franklin 
Process Fast Coler Label. 


Ask us about it... 
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lf all the yarn that has been dyed by the 
Franklin Process Companies were wound into 
one huge package, the latter would be about 
258 feet high and 182 feet in diameter, or 
approximately as high as a 22-story building. 
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good management? exceptional tech- 
nical skill? or good merchandising? 
' The answer to all of these questions is 
"Yes, partly,” but the story is far from 
complete, without mentioning the most 
important factor of all,—EXPERIENCE. 
Franklin Process has had 126,000,000 
lbs. of experience [its total production 
from 1910 to 1934 inclusive). But even 
this figure does not tell the whole story; 
it does not include the countless experi- 
mental dyeings made in our laborato- 
ries, the many tests with different types 
of metals in our dyeing machines, with 
different machine designs, and with dif- 
ferent dyeing materials and methods. 
Consider these facts when buying 
colored yarns or yarn dyeing, for such 
experience is not to be taken lightly. 
lt can not be duplicated overnight. 
Great achievements are always born 
of experience. Therefore if you want 
the best in yarn dyeing service, look to— 


FRANKLIN PROCESS 


ESTABLISHED @ 
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Personal News 


John M. Wilborn has resigned as overseer of spinning 
at the Griffin Manufacturing Company, Griffin, Ga. 


J. M. Butler, Sr., has resigned as secretary and treas- 
urer of the St. Pauls Cotton Mills, St. Pauls, N. C. 


A. R. McEachern has been elected secretary and treas- 
urer of the St. Pauls CottorMills, St. Pauls, N. C. 


G. T. Fisher has been elected vice-president, and as- 
sistant secretary and treasurer of the St. Pauls Cotton 
Mills, St. Pauls, N. C. 


J. C. Moreland, formerly of Greenville, has become 
overseer of spinning at the Griffin Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Griffin, Ga. 


V. J. Brookshire, of Engineering Sales Company, Char- 
lotte, has gone to Dencer, Col., to attend a meeting of the 
Gates Rubber Company sales representatives. 


A. M. Dixon, cotton mill executive of Gastonia, has 
been appointed a director of the North Carolina Railroad 
Company in which the State owns the majority of the 
stock. 


Hill Hunter, general manager of the Proximity Manu- 
facturing Company, Greensboro, N. C., has returned from 
a successful fishing trip in Florida. His largest catch was 
a tarpon weighing 63% pounds. 


Chester C. Bassett has been appointed assistant sales 
manager of American Bemberg Corporation, it was an- 
nounced by Dr. W. Schlie, sales manager of the com- 
pany. Mr. Bassett has been with the American Bemberg 
organization five years as Southern sales representative. 
Prior to this connection he was with American Viscose 
Company nine years in various sales capacities and was 
for three years president of the Rayon Institute of Amer- 
ica. Mr. Bassett is a native of Washington, D. C., is a 
graduate of Harvard University, and resides in New York 
City. 


Shinn Returns To N. C. State 


Prof. W. E. Shinn has resigned his position at Clemson 
College to return to the Textile School of North Carolina 
State College. 


Upon his graduation from North Carolina State College 
in 1924, as valedictorian of his class, Professor Shinn, 
who had gained considerable practical mill experience 
during his summer vacations, was elected an instructor in 
knitting at State College. Later he was transferred to the 
designing department where, in addition to his work as a 
teacher, he did a large amount of research work on rayon 
and creative designing. 

In 1928 his thesis on Creative Textile Design, which 
was published in serial form by one of the leading textile 
magazines, earned for him the degree of Master of 
Science. 


In 1929 Professor Shinn resigned his position at State 
College to become head of the weaving and designing divi- 
sion in the Textile School at Clemson College where dur- 
ing the past six years he has materially added to his 
record of achievement. He has written a number of arti- 
cles on various phases of weaving and designing for tex- 
tile magazines. 

During recent years the Textile School at State College 
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ity because of the processing tax, then a compensatory 
has steadily grown until it is now one of the largest textile 
schools in America, and it is the policy of its administra- 
tion officials to add to its faculty men of outstanding 
ability so that its students may be given the best training 
obtainable. 


Community House Opened 

Lumberton, N. C.—A community house in the Jen- 
nings Mill village in the incorporated town of North 
Lumberton was formally opened at an open-house meet- 
ing last Friday night. 

Under the management of Misses Helen Best and 
Grace Dittmar, graduates this spring from the Nyack, 
N. C., Missionary Training School, the community house 
will serve as a meeting place for groups of all ages in the 
village and probably as an instructional center for chil- 
dren of pre-school age. 

Opening of the community house marked the beginning 
of another social project by Mrs. George S. Hargrave and 
W. H. Gibson, Jr., the latter Mansfield and Jennings Mill 
superintendent. It followed theeir highly successful com- 
munity house work at East Lumberton, where Mrs. Har- 
grave is school principal. There the nursery school was 
adjudged the best in North Carolina. 


Anniston and Adelaide Mills Ask Process 
Tax Return 


Birmingham, Ala.—In United States District Court at 
Birmingham petitions of the Anniston Manufacturing 
Company and the Adelaide Mills, both of Anniston, 
brought to six the number of petitions filed seeking to 
restrain the Internal Revenue Office from collecting proc- 
essing taxes and attacking the constitutionality of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

In its petition the Anniston Manufacturing Company 
stated that it has paid about $258,000 in assessments and 
the amount new due is about $50,000. The Adelaide 
Mills stated they had paid $87,000 in processing taxes 
and now owe about $11,000. The initial petition attack- 
ing the AAA was filed at Birmingham by the Alabama 
Packing Company. A little later a petition was filed by 
the Alabama Mills, Inc., and petitions of the Profile Mills 
and the Cherry Mills followed. The week of July Ist a 
temporary injunction was granted the four mills and 
hearing on a permanent injunction was set for July 20th. 


Threatened Processing Tax : On Rayon 
Branded As “Unjustified” 


The present action in singling out rayon for a compen- 
satory processing tax is “unjustified by the facts,” accord- 
ing to the current issue of the Textile Organon, published 
by the Tubize Chatillon Company. 

“One of the proposed amendments to the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, which are now before Congress, levies a 
tax on rayon in the amount of 125 per cent of the cotton 
processing tax; at the current rate of the cotton tax of 
4.2c per pound, the rayon tax thus would be 5.25c per 
pound. The tax is to be ‘levied, assessed, collected, and 
paid during any period after the date of the adoption of 
this amendment when a processing tax is in effect with 
respect to cotton.’ This amendment is to be inserted at 
the end of Section 9 of the Act.” 

Contradicting the justice of the proposal, the textile 
paper points to the AAA provision which says that “if 
there is an excessive shift in consumption from any basic 
commodity (such as cotton) to any competing commod- 
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tax shall be levied on the competing commodity in an 
amount which will overcome the disadvantage in compe- 
tion caused by the tax.” A number of hearings have 
been held, according to the Textile Organon, but the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture has consistently found that there 
was no shift from cotton to rayon caused by the cotton 
processing tax. “The present action in singling out rayon 
for a compensatory tax by special legislative act repre- 
sents the culmination of a two-year effort on the part of 
these special groups (cotton mercerizers and fine-combed 
spinners) to saddle on rayon a tax which the Department 
of Agriculture still says is unjustified by the facts.” 

Although rayon consumption has grown steadily in the 
last fifteen years while, since 1925, the mercerized yarn 
industry has been declining in importance, “neither of 
these basic facts have bearing on the question of shifts of 
consumption from cotton to rayon because of the cotton 
processing tax or since mid-1933.” Actually, the bulk of 
mercerized cotton goes into hosiery and underwear. In 
the underwear field rayon consumption has shown but 
little change over the past five years indicating no shift 
from cotton to rayon. Consumption of rayon of hosiery 
mills actually has declined over the past few years, rayon 
(and possibly mercerized cotton) being supplanted by 
silk in this industry. 


“Further breakdown of rayon consumption indicates 
that of the 135,000,000 pounds of rayon going into woven 
goods in 1934, about 60 per cent went into dress goods 
and novelties, 16 per cent went into taffetas, and 12 per 
cent was consumed in the lining trade, the remaining 12 
per cent going into draperies, bedspreads, upholsteries, 
etc. Analysis of this breakdown will reveal essentially no 
direct competition with cotton and certainly no shifts 
from cotton to rayon, because of the processing tax.” 


If, however, the Organon continues, “in spite of this defi- 
nite proof and in spite of the fact that the rayon industry 
was given no hearing on the matter, a tax is to be placed 
on rayon anyway to placate special interests, then it is 
equally clear from the analysis that raw silk should be 
assessed a tax also,” as silk and rayon compete most 
directly with each other. It is obviously unfair, the paper 
concludes, to tax the domestic rayon industry “not for its 
own benefit while allowing the importation of duty-free 
silk from Japan.” 


Shelby Mills Increase Output of Rayon 
Cloth 


Shelby, N. C. siigmelioes to a survey made at Shelby 
last week, it was revealed that with fall orders arriving 
for rayon ‘textiles, production is being stepped up in four 
local plants, giving encouragement to this class of mills, 
while in cotton textiles, business is still on the drag. The 
Eton has closed down its cotton department completely, 
the Lily Mills is on 60 per cent production and the Shelby 
Mill 75 per cent. The Belmont Mill was on full 80 hours 
last week and expects to work full this week. 

Rayon mills are making up samples of fall merchandise 
to be submitted to the trade and orders are coming in 
much better than they have during the past several 
months. 

There is more encouragement at the Eton, Dover, Ora 
and Cleveland Cloth Mills over the outlook for orders. 
The newly opened throwing department at the cloth mills 
had opened up many new jobs. Some of the looms are 
still idle, however. 

The Ella division of thee Consolidated Textile Corpor- 
ation, it is understood, operated one shift last week, so as 
a whole the local plants are busier than they have been 
for the past few months. 
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The 50 TYPE PICKER /.:/s 


What happens when the 
hole is too small. 


What happens when the 


What happens when it 
is shaped by machine. 


The hole distributes the 
shock over the greatest 


lon ger because the hole 
distributes the shock 


The 50 Type Picker outlives any other 
picker 2 to 1, because it is the only picker 
with a machine-cut shuttle point hole (pat- 
ented). The Life Saver hole — balanced be- 
tween the rivets and correctly shaped for 
the shuttle point — takes the shock where 
the picker is strongest and spreads it evenly 
over the greatest area. 


Loom Fixers Want—a picker that is 
easy to put on. The 50 Type Picker re- 
quires no trimming — no hole-cutting. 


Only selected cuts of specially processed 
leather are used. The strength of the leather 
is uniform. 


With Telegraphic Speed 

Cut your picker costs at least in half. Order 
from the nearest Graton and Knight distri- 
butor, whose name and telephone number 
you can get by 
phoning your 
local Western 


Union Office. 


THE GRATON & ENIGHT CoO. Z 
WORCESTER. 


MASS. 
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Comer Urges Government Aid 
For 


ITrING the numerous handicaps faced yb the cotton 
i textile industry, Donald Comer, vice-president of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers Association, 
asserts that the government, “having assumed authority,” 
must take the responsibility and give some relief to a 
slowly sinking industry. — 
Mr. Comer expresses his views in a statement which 
was issued through the American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Associiation. The statement says: 


“The Southern cotton farmer primarily does not want 
to raise cotton for export in competition with world cot- 
ton markets, where in the last analysis he is going to 
have to compete with the low farm wages of African, 
Asiatic and South American labor. 


“The Southern cotton farmer is interested in maintain- 
ing just as high a demand for cotton goods in America as 
he possibly can. American mills will always be his best 
market and most dependable. 

“Those economic conditions that are hurting the do- 
mestic consumption of cotton need the most urgent and 
mandatory attention of Congress. 

“Southern Congressmen ought to demand and enact an 
import duty on both sisal and jute. They can do it easily 
by attaching a paragraph to the AAA amendments. They 
ought further to demand a compensatory tax on rayon 


and paper. Evidently these Congressmen have not prop- 
erly comprehended the awful crisis that the cotton textile 
industry is in today. 

“High labor costs, imposed by NRA, and now main- 
tained as a continuing policy of the industry which caused 
the loss of exports to the Philippine Islands, Cuba and 
Central and South America of several hundred billion 
yards of cloth. 


“Tn our domestic market unfair competition is coming 
from paper, rayon and jute. The low price of these com- 
modities compared with the high cost af cotton commodi- 
ties makes the competition more intense and more exten- 
sive. 


“It would also seem that the Army and Navy and other 
government organizations could use more cotton goods 
than they do. 


“Tf all of the Veteran Hospitals, CCC Camps, Army 
and Navy would assist in a plainly and sensibly economic 
program by having cotton blankets placed among the 
supplies for CCC’Camps, napped sheets could be used in 
climates best adapted, this would help immensely. 

“Mr. Hopkins, himself, through the Relief Administra- 
tion, or through the Works Program could set up ma- 
chinery; Mr. Tugwell, in the Rural Rehabilitation Pro- 

(Continued on Page 24) 


Staleys 
TEXTILE STARCHES 


@ There must be really good reasons for the: popularity of 
Staley’s Textile Starches. | 


@ Purity, less loom stoppage, less shedding, and smoothness are 
some of these reasons. We can give you more. 


@ In addition, pride is taken in our prompt cooperation and ser- 
vice—useful to you in an emergency. 


STALEY SALES CORPORATION 


DECATUR, ILL. 
ATLANTA NEW YORK CITY PHILADELPHIA 
SPARTANBURG BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


DALLAS 
CHICAGO 
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ELIMINATES the use of 
Hand Knotters... 


In Order to Reduce Spooling Costs, 


the rate at which operators handle bobbins must be in- 
creased. All other spooling and winding systems ise 
hand knotters; therefore, the work required is essentially 


the same and little if any decrease in costs can be obtained. 


THE AUTOMATIC SPOOLER | 


mechanically finds ends, ties weaver’s knots, controls slack 
while tying, and starts the yarn package winding. This 
enables the operators to handle many more bobbins per 


minute and results in large reductions in spooling costs. 


Automatic Spooling 
is EXCLUSIVELY a part of | 


Th BARBER-COLMAN System 
of Spooling and Warping 
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No Chiseling 


Wi very few exceptions cotton mills have 
remained upon code hours and wages and 
there have been very few and only slight devia- 
tions from them. 

During the past few days, however, we have 
been told that two small carded yarn mills are 
considering material reductions in wages and 
telling their employees that the only way they 
can continue to operate is to reduce wages and 
accept orders at the prices being offered. 

We are deeply interested in seeing the $12 
minimum wage retained and feel that absolutely 


nothing is to be gained by reducing wages at this 
time. 


It is probably true that by cutting wages a 
mill might book an order without taking a large 
loss, but by the time that order was completed 


other mills will have cut wages and prices offered . 


for yarns or goods will have declined in propor- 
tion and then it will be the case of again reducing 
wages, in order to accept the new low prices of- 
fered. 


The only result of reducing wages will be to 
take money from the mill employees and give it 
to the buyers of goods and after the first order is 
completed the mill will face a price situation as 
bad or worse than that which now exists. 


From the weekly letter of the Brookmire 
Forecaster we quote: 


Experience suggests that in spite of the many uncer- 
tainties such as unpredictable Supreme Court decisions 
and international monetary difficulties, with their possible 
temporarily retarding effects, the time is near to expect a 
broad upward movement such as marked the exits from 
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the major depressions of the past—a movement culminat- 
ing in a veritable boom. 

From every section of the United States we 
get reports of a very fine retail store business 
which means that cotton goods are passing over 
the counters to consumers. 


Buyers and merchants must replace the goods 
sold, but are trying to force mills to cut wages 
and sell goods to them at lower prices. 


If cotton mills will stand firm and take it upon 
the chin for a while longer we believe that they 
will have all the business they can handle and at 
profitable prices. 


If wage chiseling begins, prices of goods will 
be depressed even more than the wage reduc- 
tions. 


A few wage chiselers can do much harm to the 
cotton textile industry and we give notice now 
that we shall be upon the side of the cotton mill 
operatives where wages are reduced and we shall 
not hesitate to publish the names and facts in 
any case of wage chiseling. 


The cotton mill employees of the South have 
suffered too long from the evil of excessively low 
wages, while seldom, if ever, has a cotton mill 
profit from low wages. 

Usually it has been the case of taking 
money from the employees and giving it to the 
buyers of goods or yarns. 


We advise mills to give serious thought to the 
matter before they definitely decide to reduce 
wages. 


Fortunately those who are reported to be con- 
templating reductions have not yet put them 
into effect. 

If all cotton mills will stand firm buyers will 
soon be forced to pay the prices asked and we 
believe that an active cotton goods business is 
not far off. 


New Deal Hit Again 


NOTHER sharp blow was struck at the New 

Deal on Tuesday when the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals in Boston ruled that 
the AAA was unconstitutional. 


The decision was handed down in the case of 
the Hoosac Mills in resisting payment of proc- 
essing taxes. 

The government authorities state that the de- 
cision will be carried to the Supreme Court as 
early as possible and that a decision is “expected 
before Christmas.” 

The decision of the court in Massachusetts 
came as no surprise and the opinion is being 
freely expressed that the Supreme Court will 
make a similar decision. 
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The following extract from the decision given 
at Boston is of interest: 


It is clear that the main purposes of the act “is to con- 
trol and regulate the production of the so-called basic 
agricultural commodities of the several States, through 
agreements with the producers and in consideration of 
what is termed rental or benefit payments, to reduce 
acreage or production for market sufficient to increase the 
current average price of such products to that elusive 
point where the returns to the farmer from the production 
of such commodities will purchase under present condi- 
tions the same amount of industrial products that the 
returns to the farmer from the same products would buy 
in the five-year pre-war period from July, 1909, to Au- 
gust, 1914. ... 

The power of Congress to regulate interstate commerce 
does not authorize it to do so by taxing products either of 
agriculture or industry before they enter interstate com- 
merce, or otherwise to control their production merely 
because their production may indirectly affect interstate 
commerce. 

The issue is not, as the government contends, whether 
Congress can appropriate funds raised by general taxa- 
tion for any purpose deemed by Congress in furtherance 
of the “general welfare,’ but whether Congress has any 
power to control or regulate matters left to the States 
and lay a special tax for that purpose. 


Another paragraph from the decision says: 


The power to impose a tax and to determine what prop- 
erty shall bear a tax can only be determined by the legis- 
lative department of the government. If Congress under- 
takes to lay down a guide for an administrative officer to 
follow in carrying out its mandates, it must be by an in- 
telligible and a reasonably definite standard... . 

The decision is doubly interesting at the mo- 
ment because of the fight being waged in Con- 
gress over the several amendments to the AAA. 


It is yet too early to foresee what the imme- 
diate effect of the decision will be and the final 
answer cannot be had until the Supreme Court 
decides the issue. 


In the meantime it is likely that the textile 
markets may be further disturbed because of the 
increased uncertainty that has been thrown 
about the whole question of processing taxes. 


It is our belief, however, that despite all of 
the political factors now influencing business, 
that a marked revival in cotton goods business is 
not far off. 


Look Nearer Home 


ok almost three years cotton manufacturers 

have been in the habit of trying to run their 
business and at the same time, keep one eye on 
Washington. 

Even since the NRA was thrown out of the 
window, the habit of trying to guess the next 
move of the New Dealers has been hard to over- 
come. 

In our opinion, if there is one lesson that the 
industry learned while under Government con- 
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trol, it is this: The textile industry has no 
friends at court. It has, figuratively speaking, 
had its ears pinned back every time it stuck out 
its head. Brain trusters, big and little, have 
taken an especial delight in taking a fling at the 
mill owners. 


It is not reasonable to suppose that official 
Washington has undergone any change of heart 
in this respect. It is a pure waste of time, we 
believe, to expect the mills will get any kind of 
a break from the powers that be in getting their 
business back on a better basis. 


Our advice is that the textile industry turn its 
eye from Washington for a time and stick to its 
knitting and spinning. 

The mill men are going to have to work out 
their own salvation. It is a job that will require 
a lot of hard work and real concentration. The 
sooner it is begun the better. 


One Way To Combat Radicalism 


With colleges infested by such open and 
avowed communistic organizations as the Na- 
tional Student League— 


With high schools and grade schools invaded 
by Young Communist organizers— 


With those groups inciting student strikes and 
causing riots— 

With professors and educators encouraging, 
promoting, assisting and even, taking part in the 
teaching of communism at Moscow to American 
teachers— 


With tons of “Red” literature being fed to 
students of all kinds— 

With all this, how can Secretary Ickes or any- 
body else believe or pretend that communism is 
not a subversive element in our institutions of 
education, an element that menaces “academic 
freedom” worse than anything else does? 

Moreover, New Jersey seems to be producing 
tangible evidence that nazi propaganda is wedg- 
ing into our schools and colleges—something just 
as bad. 

Movements in the schools and colleges to 
throw out these disturbing elements and keep 
them out, deserve patriotic support from public 
officials as well as from private citizens. 

And if the communist and fascist and nazi 
propaganda—propaganda disguising itself sin- 
fully as innocent “teaching” and “free inquiry” 
—is not stopped, then patriotic American pa- 
rents will still have one recourse that will work— 

They can stop sending their children to in- 
fected schools and colleges and exposing them to 


these poisonous alien plagues.—Washington, D. 
C., Herald. 
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VERSIEOL 


Another NEW DEVELOPMENT 
by Borne Scrymser Company! 


VERSIEOL is a solidified petroleum pro- 
duct that forms a permanent emulsion 
with water, starches and filling materials. 


VERSIEOL assures a permanent finish 
without danger of rancidity. It preserves 
the goods over long periods of time. 
No unpleasant odors can originate 
under VERSIEOL treatments. 


VERSIEOL has met with an immediately 
favorable reception as a worthy associate 
of both “MINEROL” and “MEON”... by 


BorNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING COTTON 
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Mill News Items 


Kinston, N. C.—A $100,000 RFC industrial loan is 
sought by Kinston, N. C., interests to reopen the Caswell 
Cotton Mill here. 

In Washington for conferences with RFC officials and 
Representative Kerr of North Carolina, were Matt H. 
Allen, R. C. Roberts and J. C. Cloninger, all of Kinston. 

The Kinston mill is now under a Federal trusteeship, 
and the loan is being sought for the purpose of reorganiz- 
ing the operating company. 


HuntTsvILLe, Ata.—For the purpose of acting upon 
matters set forth in a resolution adopted by the board of 
directors of the corporation July Ist, stockholders of the 
Erwin Manufacturing Company of Huntsville have been 
called to hold a special meeting at 10 a. m., August 5th, 
in the office of the company. According to an announce- 
ment the resolution adopted by the directors to be sub- 
mitted to the stockholders provides that the corporation 
borrow the sum of not exceeding $60,000 from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, or from any other 
person, firm or corporation, the rate of interest, however, 
not to exceed 6 per cent per annum, payable semi-annu- 
ally, and for the purpose of considering and authorizing 
the officers of the corporation to file application with the 
RFC or other prospective lenders for said loan. 

Thirty days’ notice of the meeting is given each stock- 
holder. The notices are signed by J. F. Chambers as 
president and it is undertood to be the purpose of the 
company to clear off some indebtedness and place itself 
in a financial position to make improvements in the plant 
here. 


SUMMERVILLE, Ga.—About 20 minutes before a re- 
ceiver was appointed in a bankruptcy action brought by 
unsecured creditors against the Summerville Cotton Mills, 
the plant was placed in the hands of the bondholders. 

The plant, machinery, waterworks and all other tangi- 
ble and fixed assets were deeded to the Summerville Hold- 
ing Company, a new corporation formed by the hondhold- 
ers, which then leased the property for a term of six 
months at a fixed rental to the Summerville Mills, Inc., 
a new corporation composed of the old officials of the 
mill. 

Assets which went into the receiver’s hands are such 
items as accounts receivable, yarns and general supplies 
and raw materials. The assets which went into the 
hands of the bondholders’ holding company bear an ap- 
praised valuation of $500,000 to $600,000 and include 
the plant, the machinery and the waterworks. 

Bonds on the mill, amounting to $400,000, are held 
principally in Chattanooga by investment corporations 
and individuals, and are rather closely owned. They are 
secured by a deed of trust under which the First National 
Bank of Chattanooga is trustee. 

The involuntary petition in bankruptcy against Sum- 
merville Cotton Mills, filed by the unsecured creditors 
shortly after the recording of the deed in U. S. District 
Court at Rome, Ga., did not upset the transfer made by 
the Summerville Cotton Mills to the Summerville Holding 
Company, a representative of the holding company said. 
The transfer, he said, “will be good unless the unsecured 
creditors desire to arrange for payment of the full indebt- 
edness secured by the bond issue and a realization on 
any value in the properties which are in excess of the 
bond issues.” 

Unsecured claims are reported to be in the neighbor- 
hood of $50,000. 
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Mill News Items 


York, S. C.—A hearing was held at York before W. B. 
Wilson, special referee, relative to the Clover Mills Com- 
pany. Receiver J. W. Quinn stated that a proposition 
for the sale of the mill was presented and it will be pre- 
sented to Circuit Judge A. L. Gaston at York. 


Hicu Pornt, N. C.—Adams-Millis Corporation has 
declared a quarterly dividend of $1.75 a share on pre- 
ferred stock and a quarterly common dividend of 50 cents 
a share, both payable August Ist to stock of record July 
20th. 


Hore Mitts, N. C—B. L. Hume, liquidating agent of 
the North Carolina Bank & Trust Co., of Greensboro, 
which maintained branches in 12 other towns and cities 
in North Carolina, was authorized in an order signed by 
Judge H. Hoyle Sink, July 8th, in Guilford Superior 
Court at Greensboro, to accept an offer of $55,000 in 
cash and a deposit assignment of $6,837.99, made by 
Rockfish Mills, Inc., of Hope Mills for $168,000 of the 
company’s 5 per cent first lien bonds maturing from 1935 
to 1943. These bonds were listed among the assets of 
the closed institution. 


Hicu SHoats, N. C.—Sale to Alfred Moore, prominent 
Spartanburg County textile man, of the High Shoals Mill 
of the Manville-Jenckes Corporation, of Manville, R. L., 
was announced at the offices of A. M. Law & Co., acting 
as agents for the owners. 

The Loray Mills, owned by the same company, were 
recently sold to the Firetone interests through the same 
agents in association with Robert & Co., of Atlanta, and 
Loper & Co., of Fall River, Mass. 

The High Shoals plant of 37,000 spindles and 1,070 
looms, has been owned and operated by the Manville- 
Jenckes interests for the past 12 years. 

Alfred Moore of Jackson Mills owns plants at Well- 
ford, near Spartanburg, and Iva, near Anderson, this 
making the third unit of his company’s operations. 

Mr. Moore will take over the plant and put it into 
operation as soon as the final papers covering the trans- 
action are passed. 

The amount involved in this purchase, while not given 
out, is reported to have been several hundred thousand 
dollars, as the plant is modern in every respect and has 
a valuable water power as well as 118 dwellings and 
1,250 acres of land. 


Cuesnee, S .C.—Further light was thrown on the 
hearing of the Chesnee Mills of Chesnee, Spartanburg 
County, by Wilbur White, clerk of court for the Western 
District of South Carolina, when he announced that John 
A. Law, president of the mills, will post a bond of $50,000 
and continue to act as trustee. 

The hearing was held in the Anderson chamber of Fed- 
eral Judge H. H. Watkins, in answer to a petition for re- 
organization under Section 77-B of the National Bank- 
ruptcy act, filed here on June 24th. 

It was further ordered by Judge Watkins that the 
mills file, not later than August Ist, a plan for reorganiza- 
tion and that a schedule setting forth creditors, their ad- 
dresses, and claims be filed at once. 

An overburdened debt structure, coupled with unprofit- 


able operations, was given as the cause for the reorgani- 


zation petition. 
Total assets listed by the mill are $1,304,822.10, and 
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are compprised of the following: Cash, $4,720.87; ac- 
counts receivable, $3,175.74; stock in process, $33,- 
702.93; cotton, $3,526.81; supplies and fuel, $9,180.70; 
store merchandise, $7,732.12; finished goods, $88,644.14; 
plants and equipment, $1,122,046.84; deferred expenses, 
$2,507.39; and non-current assets, $29,584.56. 

Total liabilities listed by the mill are $662,638.46, and 
are composed of the following: Notes payable and inter- 
est, $567,539.17; accounts payable, claims, taxes, pay- 
rolls, $48,260.70. 


GrirFrin, Ga.—The Griffin Manufacturing Company is 
installing M. C. Burney stokers and Copes water regula- 
tors in its steam plant. The stokers are manufactured by 
the M. C. Burney Stoker & Equipment Co., Atlanta. 


GapspEN, ALtA.—-The Alabama Braid Company’s plant 
here has been leased by the bondholders to C. M. Oppray 
& Sons, New York. It will be operated under the man- 
agement of Benjamin Kahn. 


HuntTsvILte, Ara.—The Werthan Bag Company, of 
Nashville, Tenn., which purchased the Helen Mills here, 
plans to move the best of the machinery to the, plant in 
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Nashville and junk the remainder. It is also understood 
locally that the property of the company will be offered 
for sale for warehouse or other similar purposes. 


South Carolina Cotton Mills Pay $21,000,000 
Taxes 


— 


Cotton mills of South Carolina have paid over $21,000,- 
000 in processing taxes through April 30th of this year, 
according to Robert M. Cooper, internal revenue collector 
for the State. 


Mr. Cooper recently praised cotton manufacturers of 
the State, declaring that less than $500,000 of the amount 
due had not been paid thrhough that period. 


Some mills have paid the tax under protest and there 
has been considerable speculation over the possibilities of 
the mills collecting the taxes they have paid in case the 
tax is declared unconstitutional. It is the general belief 
that where the money has been paid it is so much paid 
out by the mills which will not be refunded. 

Several suits have been instituted in South Carolina for 
recovering the taxes paid since the AAA became effective, 
but no mills of the Piedmont section have begun such 
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litigation in Federal Court. Manufacturers of this area 
are watching with intense interest, however, the progress 
of actions that have been instituted, hoping that even if 
they cannot recover taxes already paid they will not have 
to pay the burdensome tax any longer. 

In several cases in South Carolina, the processing tax 
paid by a mill has amounted to more than the wages paid 
by that corporation for a like period. 


Uncle Sam and His Children 
(Continued from Page 11) 

Uncle Sam gathered around him some of his specially 
wise children who had gone to college, and they and he 
made many plans and began to tell all the rest of the 
children what they could, and could not, do. He prom- 
ised them all sorts of things so that they would not mind 
giving up some of their privileges. He promised that 
everyone would be taken care of, no matter what hap- 
pened; that they would not have to work so hard; that 
he would pay some of their debts; that he would prevent 
the greedy’s taking advantage of others and that he would 
take away anything anyone had much above the average, 
and redistribute to others. He said that what he was 
doing would start the factories of his children again and 
bring prosperity to all. 

Uncle Sam had grown wealthy himself. His children 
had always supported him in return for the many things 
he did for them, and, in addition, he had borrowed a 
good deal from his children. His children had great con- 
fidence in him and were always glad to lend him money 
when he wanted it, as he had always paid it back. To get 
the new plan started he borrowed large sums from his 
children and then spent these sums to make work. He 
did not ask his children to give him any more money 
just then as he did not want them to realize that what he 
was spending they would have to pay back by collections 
he would make later. 

Uncle Sam did not realize that he was doing just what 
his children had done, and that a wave of fear, and all 
that fear brings, would be the inevitable result of spend- 
ing large sums that had been borrowed and had not been 
earned. 

Fortunately for the happy ending of this story, the 
representatives of the children, grand-children and great- 
grand-children, who talked directly to Uncle Sam and 
helped make the laws, began to see that the children did 
not want Uncle Sam to control their lives, and certainly 
did not want the smash that would come if Uncle Sam 
kept on spending what he did not have, and people lost 
faith in his “promises to pay.” The representatives per- 
suaded Uncle Sam to throw out the advisers from the 
colleges, who wanted to do the thinking and planning for 
all the rest; to take off the restrictions on the people; 
and to stop trying to take money away from some people 
to give it to others who did not earn it. This restored 
the confidence of the children, as they then knew that 
what they earned would be theirs, and all went to work 
again to build the things that had not been built since 
fear came, and all who were willing and able to to work 
lived happily ever after, and those who could not work 
were well taken care of. Later, over-confidence again 
came and was followed by some fear, but this time Uncle 
Sand and his children knew better how to handle the 
situation, and those hurt were the ones who had been too 
over-confident. 

Each cycle of confidence brought to the children, grand- 
children, and many times great-grand-children, an ever- 
increasing volume of good things made and possessed by 
all, so that Uncle Sam’s family continued to have more 
than any other family on earth and each member of the 
family continued free to live his own lige. 
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Developments in the Production of Yarn 
Packages 


(Continued from Page 12) 


evils, even in respect of rayon are of comparatively rare 
occurrence with pirns wound on machines of the later 
improved models. These results have been achieved by 
improvements in the design, construction and equipment 
of the machines: by improved methods of mounting and 
driving the winding spindles with less risk of straining or 
breaking the threads when starting-up the spindles: by 
the construction of spindleless machines in which the 
pirns are supported at each extremity and are, therefore, 
specially suited for winding the heavier styles of weft 
packages: by improved yarn building and thread travers- 
ing motions adapted for cross-winding the thread and also 
to stagger or step the successive layers of yarn in such 
manenr as to bind or layer-lock the coils of thread more 
firmly and securely with the object of reducing the ten- 
dency of the weft to slip off the pirn too freely, during 
weaving: also by improved types of yarn tension devices 
and tension compensators designed and constructed with 
a view to insuring a constant tension upon the threads by 
counteracting or neutralizing the effect of the variable 
rate of winding threads on to the pirn cones. 


A recent development in pirn winding, and one that 
marks a distinctly novel departure from established pro- 
cedure, is the production of a new style of pirn weft pack- 
age. Instead of the usual form of round pirn, found on 
to a tubular core, this style of pirn is built-up on a flat 
and solid core. Hence, the fully-wound pirn’ assumes a 
more or less flattened form which, when viewed endwise, 
is virtually elliptical, with a width equal to twice the 
depth, approximately. The claims made in favor of this 
style of pirn are; that it permits of the use of a shuttle of 
less depth than that required for a pirn of normal shape, 
and, therefore, the formation of a smaller warp shed in 
the loom; that this flattened style of pirn has relatively 
greater weft capacity than a round pirn of corresponding 
length. 

Swiss cotton manufacturers have perhaps more gener- 
ally adopted the more-looms-per-weaver system and it is 
from Switzerland that a new machine for pirn winding 
has just been introduced. This machine is a high speed 
unit giving a maximum production. The normal spindle 
speed is between 2,400 and 3,800 depending entirely on 
the class of yarn being processed. Instead of the usual 
practice of winding on the wooden or cardboard tube, the 
machine builds on the bare spindle, or if required a 
small paper cone of about one inch in length. In conse- 
quence of this much space is saved in the shuttle as the 
wound cop is entirely composed of yarn with a well de- 
fined core running through the center. 


Comer Urges Government Aid for Textiles 
(Continued from Page 16) 


gram, could set up machinery by which $150,000,000 
worth of cotton goods could be bought and distributed on 
a basis of giving a man an extra pair of overalls, an extra 
shirt, an extra suit of underwear, extra pajamas and right 
on down through the whole line of cotton goods to be 
used. 

“Cotton goods in this country can be bought cheap to- 
day. They are now selling under cost. Something must 
be done to extend the use of cotton. The farmer can not 
depend too much on foreign demand. The farmer can 
not always follow a policy of retrenchment. He must 
expand. Farm tenancy is too vital a question already to 
increase it. The mills must operate to furnish employ- 
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ment for the workers. Idle spindles mean idle workers 
and the problem of unemployment increases and becomes 
more aggravating. 


“The government has assumed authority. It must take 
the responsibility and give some relief to a slowly sinking 
industry.” 


Rayon Shipments for First Half of 1935 
Gain 16% Over 1934 Period 


Shipments of rayon to domestic mills in the first half 
of 1935 gained 16 per cent over those for the correspond- 
ing period of 1934, according to the current issue of the 
Textile Organon, published by the Tubize Chatillon 
Company. Deliveries held remarkably stable through 
June, the paper states, and “the outlook for rayon yarn 
consumption is good over the next few months.” 


Silk deliveries in June showed a tendency to decline, 
according to the Organon report, but “on the demand 
side in this country the outlook for silk in hosiery and 
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consumption of foreign cotton is entirely at the expense 
of American cotton.” Exports of domestic cotton in the 
first ten months of the current 1934-35 period have 
dropped off 38 per cent under the 1933-34 season to 
4,174,762 bales, the paper states. This decline has not 
been compensated for entirely by shrinkage in stocks of 
American cotton held abroad, “for such a statement 
implies a constant consumption of American cotton.” 
Actually world consumption of American cotton in the | 
ten-month period decreased 18 per cent. At the same | 
time world consumption of foreign growths increased 21 i 
per cent and world consumption of all cotton decreased 
less than 1 per cent. , 
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In regard to the outlook for rayon activity, the Or- 
ganon states that the trend of rayon consumption during 
the last few months “shows that all the main rayon con- 
suming industries have followed a fairly definite pattern 
since January.... In the woven goods field it is under- 
stood that activity in the so-called staple goods such as 
' curtains, linings, etc., has been maintained at fairly high 

levels for the past few months and to date. Business in 
the dress goods field has been seasonably slower in recent 
months, however, although fabricated stocks here have 
been kept moderate by balancing production against 
sales. Thus the industry is ready to move ahead into 
the Fall business from a good starting point as regards 
stock and potential demand. 


“With this background in mind, it seems clear that, 
with underwear and hosiery consumption following their 
usual seasonal pattern of upturn in the Fall, the outlook 
for. rayon yarn consumption is good over the next few 
months once the dress goods demand gets into full swing. 
Rayon shipments for the first half of 1935 were 16 per | 
cent ahead of the same period in 1934 and the outlook is P. O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th St., Charlotte. N C. 
for a maintenance of this position during the remainder | : : 
of the year.” - on 
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Stone, Chas. H. 

Stonhard Co. 


& Flyer Co. 


Terrell Machine Co. 
Texas Co.. The 

Textile Banking Co. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Shop, The 


U. 8. Bobbin & 


Shuttle Co. 
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U. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
U. &S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Vanderbilt Hotel 5 
Veeder-Root, Inc. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
Vogel, Joseph A. Co. _.. 

sof 
WAK, Inc. ..... 
Washburn Printing Co. 
Watson-Williams Mfg. Co. 
Wellington, Sears Co. 
Whitin Machine Works .. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Williams, lL. B. & Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co a 
Wytheville Woolen Mills, 


SI 


to 
ro 


sl 


ARABIC 


KARAYA 
(Indian Gum) 


TRAGACANTH 


VEGETABLE GUM 
(Locust Bean Gum) 


rs Let us quote you on your 
requirements 


stil 


company Int. 


82 WALL STREET 
MEW YORK,NY. 


SEE 


JAMES E. TAYLOR 


Paul B. 


PATENT LAWYER 
1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


| 514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D.C. 


| Former Member Examining Cerps 
U. S&S. Patent Office 


For Cards, Spoolers, Twisters 
and Spinning 


Southern Textile Banding Mill 
Box 974 Chartette, N. C. 


| Double Leop Hook Bands 


| 
WANTED 


Garner, or Guy Garner, a Loom 
Fixer. Drives a Chevrolet car, license 
No. 50982-B, Alabama; the woman 
with him, Eula Greggs, light com- 
plexion, wears glasses, has a brown 
birth mark just below collarbone, 
has deserted her child, Redus Greggs, 
age 5. Anyone seeing this couple 
notify Brooks Greggs at once, Alice- 
ville, Alabama. 


) To know the whereabouts of E. G 


| 
| 
| 
| 


N. C. 
or Standard 


253 Summer St. 


| SHEET METAL CO. 


1109 E. Trade St.. Charlotte, N C. 
Successors to 


j. N. McCausland Co. 


| 
| 
| | DAUGHTRY 


= 
| | 
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Classitied Department 


NOTICE—I will furnish roller covering 
machinery to any mill for job as roller 
coverer. Will bring machinery at my 
own expense. Address “D. T.,’ 
Textile Bulletin. 


care 


WANTED—Position as overseer of cloth 
room; sober, honest and dependable. 
Best of references. Now employed. Ad- 
a “Cloth Room,” care Textile Bulle- 

n. 


BULLETIN | 
WANT ADS 


Produce 
RESULTS 
At 
LOW COST 


This Size Space $6.00 


Cotton Consumption 
Last Month 385,946 


Washington. — Cotton consumed 
during June was reported by the 
Census Bureau to have totalled 385,- 
946 bales of lint, and 61,905 bales of 
linters, compared with 469,250 and 
65,501 during May this year, and 
363,262 and 54,587 during June last 


Fer Sale 


25 Bahnson Humidifiers 
Address M, 


Care Textile Bulletin 
| Charlotte, N. C. 


| Need Help? ' 

j Find your man througha | 
Bulletin Want Ad 

This Size Space $3.00 per | 

insertion 


Cotton on hand June 30th was held 
as follows: 


In consuming establishments, 882,- 
947 bales of lint and 206,121 of lint- 


' ers, compared with 979,130 and 231,- 


225 on May 3lst this year, and 1,- 
326,089 and 247,332 on June 30th 
last year. 

In public storage and at com- 
presses, 6,077,634 bales of lint and 
35,423 of linters, compared with 6,- 
560,247 and 49,416 on May 3lst this 
year, and 5,984,939 and 30,590 on 
June 30th last year. 

Imports for June totalled 6,403 
bales, compared with 10,423 for May, 
this year, and 9,751 for June, last 


on the 


| | ‘Travel an 


UTHERN 
A Sure for every puree... 


ONE WAY and ROUND TRIP COAGE TICKETS 
fer Each Mile Traveled 


ROUND TRIP TICKETS—Reture Limhk 18 Days 
fer Each Mile Traveled 


*Cood in Secging and Parlor Cars on payment of 
proper charges for space occupied. No surcharge. 
Eeconomize by leaving your Automobile at home and 
using the Southern 
Excellent Dining Car Service 
' Be Comfortable in the Sa 


R. GRAHAM, Division Passenger Agent, 
Chariotte, N. G 


Southern Railway System 


fety of Train Travel | 
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Exports for June totalled 344,955 
bales of lint and 19,006 of linters, 
compared with 278,977 and 21,910 
for May this year, and 459,226 and 
14,263 for June last year. 


Cotton spindles active during June 
numbered 22,790,200, compared with 
23,027,780 during May this year, and 
24,621,334 during June last year. 

Cotton consumed during June in 
cotton-growing States totalled 313,- 
512 bales, compared with 378,909 
during May this year, and 292,576 
during June last year. 


Cotton on hand June 30th in cot- 
ton-growing States was held as fol- 
lows: 

In consuming establishments, 680,- 
659 bales, compared with 760,847 on 
May 3list this year, and 1,015,835 on 
June 30th last year. 


In public storage and at com- 
presses, 5,922,545 bales, compared 
with 6,393,415 on May 3lst this year, 
and 5,681,122 on June 30th last year. 

Cotton spindles active in cotton- 
growing States during June numbered 
16,486,278, compared with 16,830,- 
156 during May this year, and 17,- 
107,528 during June last year. 


Tiny Factory Has 
Cheese Cloth Honor 


Monroe, Wis.—Ninety per cent of 
America’s cheese cloth used in the 
manufacture of cheese is woven on an 
old loom, owned by two Swiss broth- 
ers, in the attic of a two-story build- 
ing here. 

The factory, which has grown to 
such proportions that it now employs 
five persons and has retail outlets in 
six States, first was established in 
1929 in the basement of a garage by 
Joe Donny. 

Coming to the United States in 
1927, Donny worked for two years 
in a cheese factory near here, noticed 
that most of the equipment was for- 
eign made, heard the owners complain 
of the high prices they had to pay for 
it, and decided to start a factory. 


After four years of difficult prog- 
ress, Donny wrote his brother, Mel- 
choir, a graduate of the College of 
Turaine, Italy, and then manager of 
a European hotel, to come and assist 
him. Before coming Melchoir stud- 
ied the art of weaving cheese cloth. 


More than a year ago they pur- 
chased a second hand loom. Last 
summer, the two brothers had more 
orders than they could possibly fill, 
chiefly because their products were 
one-third as cheap as the foreign 
made articles and were superior in 
quality. 


| 
| 
| 
year. year. | 
2) 
@ 
= ONE WAY TICKETS 
Re for Each Mile Traveled 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Bilvd., Chicago 


Wellington, Sears Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 
Philadelphia 


65 Worth St., New York | 
Chicago Atlanta 


New Orleans San Francisco 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


DomeEstTic Export 


MIERCHANDISING 
JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 


10-12 Twomas Sr. New Yorx 


SERVICE 


a much overworked word 


We are always ready to overwork 


ourselves in order to give Victor service, as scores of our | 
customers will agree, but we'll never win any elocution 
prizes for just talking about it. 

Call Victor next time you need Travelers in a hurry, or 
advice on some traveler problem—you'll get a new idea of 
real service. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 
P. O. Box 1318 


1733 Inverness Ave., N.E. 137 So. Marietta St. 
Hemlock 2743 Tel.—247 
Atlanta, Ga. Gastonia, N. C. 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—There was no marked gain in cotton 
goods business during the week. Production was much 
larger as many mills résumed work after being closed for 
a week and sales were less than the curtailed. output. 
Early in the week concessions of a half cent a yard were 
named on a few print cloth constructions, but in general 
prices were unchanged. Most buyers were interested in 
spot and nearby goods only and showed little disposition 
to consider future needs. 

Orders for print cloths included a number for 39-inch 
80 squares at 8c, both actual spots and July-August- 
September goods selling. The 39-inch 68x72s sold for 
delivery this month at 67¢c and the 38%-inch 64x60s at 
57@c for this and next month combined. Buyers bought 
both spot and July-August 38%-inch 60x48s at 5%4c, no 
September goods being included in the offered deliveries 
at the price. 

There were sales reported of 80x60s carded broadcloth 
at 6'%4c, the usual price on which was 6c, with a num- 
ber holding for 634c. Unconfirmed reports were that 
one or two lots of 100x60s broadcloth sold at 8c, for 
which sellers have held out for 8c all week. 


The market for fine gray cloth was regarded as at the 
beginning of a broader trade movement. Various in- 
quiries that came to mills aroused confidence that various 
buyers are at the point of laying down orders for. moder- 
ate sized quantities of various staple constructions. A 
number of slub yarn carded cloth for wash goods conver- 
sion were ordered on contract. Buyers who bid the 
market down Yec on combed lawns were treated to wide- 
spread resistance and withdrew bids when it was indicat- 
ed that not a mill would consider less than the full asking 
levels. 

Within the last day or two inquiry totalling 5,000 or 
6,000 or 6,000 pieces of combed broadcloth came into the 
market. The interest was largely confined to 40-inch 
76x72s that were held for 6'4c and which price could not 
be shaded “ac. Though disappointing, it was maintained 
that there is a chance of lifting the price fractionally in 
the course of the next few weeks. 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x60s 


Dress ginghams 16% 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc 
Selling Agents 


| 40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 


—<+ 


1 
| 
| —_ 
| 
| 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The yarn market continued very 
slow last week, although some dealers reported an increase 
in smaller sales before the week ended. Prices were gen- 
erally maintained in spite of the lack of demand. 

Spinners’ operations are being curtailed in line with 
smaller demand and at the same time producers report 
that unfilled balances on running contracts are smaller 
than for some time past. Many spinners are doing this 
deliberately and do not want to book forward orders. 
Back of this policy is the uncertainty that hangs over the 
market in regard to processing tax changes and cotton 
loan figure to be set. 

Few in the trade look for any decided change for the 
better until these are cleared up to some degree at least. 
Spinners admit that part of the blame for their dullness 
is to be placed on seasonal factors, but they say volume is 
considerably under that which should be booked at this 
time of the year. 

For the last ten days the cotton yarn market has found 
new contract placing below seasonal levels. It seems that 
buyers are delaying covering on enough of their require- 
ments to cover fall production. The result is that short- 
ages are considered inevitable, so much so that there is 
certain to be lost business in consequence. Prices have 
held up steadily enough although several price defections 
have come to the notice of the market. 

Supplies of yarns in the hands of suppliers and con- 
sumers are believed small. When it becomes realized 
that the processing tax is to stay, and that whether or 
not the amendments to the AAA will make it impossible 
for any money to be returned, the spinning industry, re- 
suming activity on the basis of greatly depleted stocks, 
will run into a period of really good business. Such at 
any rate is the opinion held by some suppliers here. 

Combed yarn demand is relatively duller than carded 
whereas the reverse was true for many months. One 
large combed group has booked new orders at about the 
same rate as last week which means activity is decidedly 
subnormal even for July. 

A larger demand for yarns is expected to develop be- 
cause of the numerous contracts for the government agen- 
cies, as the successful bidders will need large yarn sup- 
plies. 


10s _. 27 -385% 
a 27%-__ 41 -42 
16s 28%-_. 50 
Yarns, 3, 4 and 5- Ply 

Tinged carpets, 8s, 3 
12s 27%~-_. 4 
and 4-ply 23% -25 
208 29%. __ 8s, 

4 and 4-ply Ma 
30s 84 -34% 
36s a nd 4-ply 26 6%-27% 
40s 10% 8s, 2-ply 

Southern Pm Re Chain 8s, 2, 8 and 4-ply___23%- 
10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 24%- 

-- 12s, 2-ply 26 
10s - -- 16s, 2-ply _. 28 
208 -.- Southern Frame Cones 
198 

Southern ‘Two- Skeins 188 28 %-29 
28%-.. 
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“WENTWORTH. 


de Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The _ greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Stronger 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. |. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8S. P. O. | 


IF ITS PAPER 


Send Your 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO.N.C. GREENVILLE, SC. 


BALING PRESS: 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 

Push Button Control — Reversing 
oo with limit stops up and 

Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will! tell 
you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 


328 West Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


REG. U. &. PAT. OFF 


CALF 


for Roller Covering 
R. NEUMANN & CO. 


HOBOKEN, N. J. 


| p 


= 
— | 
| 
( | 
| 
| 
| 
i 
: There is Nothing like : 
> \ 
| 
| 
| 
Pactory Representative, Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, 5. ©. 
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Visiting The Mills 
By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 
CHESTER, C. 


SPRINGS Cotton PLANT (FoRMERLY 
BALDWIN) A Mopet Mit. 


It is said that the Gayle Plant (formerly Baldwin 
Mill), one of the Springs group of mills, is the only one 
in the world fully equipped with the latest model long 
draft machinery. Intermediate and speeder frames have 
been discarded. There is Saco-Lowell long draft drawing, 
roving, spinning and other modern machinery, making 
this a first-class mill in every way. 

The mill was renamed “Gayle” in honor of Mr. Walter 
Gayle, Southern agent of the Saco-Lowell Shops. 

In addition to complete and modern long draft equip- 
ment, Barber-Colman spoolers and warpers and X Model 
looms have been installed. The mill has an inside coat 
of glossy white overhead and around walls, with a four- 
foot border of green at base. 

The village is artistically laid out and the homes are 
well built, roomy and attractive in different colors of 
paint. There are beautiful flowers and borders of ever- 
greens well kept. 


THREE OF THE SPRINGS mn CHESTER 


Chester has taken on new life since progressive Capt. 
Elliott White Springs acquired all three of the mills. 
While other manufacturers stood still during the “‘de- 
pression’ Captain Springs went confidently on with his 
plans and work, with a faith that attracted the attention 
of all who knew about it. Some of the faint-hearted ex- 
pected to see him fail. Some, more optimistic, could 
vision a future in which he would be ready for a sure 
and successful race, where others were wholly unprepared 
for even a start. 

The three mills in Chester are the Eureka, Springstein 
and Gayle, with A. H. Robbins, general manager of all 
three; A. S. Jarrett, assistant general manager; H. S. 
Adams, assistant treasurer, and H. C. Skelton, cost man, 
all three mills. 


OVERSEERS IN GAYLE PLANT Sag. 


L. W. Flynn, carder in No. 1 and No. 2; A. V. Wright, 
spinner and spooler in both mills; W. E. Baker, overseer 
weaving; W. M. James, in cloth room (Mr. James seem- 
ed awfully deaf when I asked him for his subscription, 
but he got his hearing back in a hurry when I told him 
I was putting him down for several years!); I. B. Mc- 
Keown is master mechanic; W. H. Brawley, yard man. 

On second shift, E. M. Sweezy is carder and M. A. 
Enloe, spinner in No. 1; C. F. Blume, carder and spinner 
in No. 2; E. W. Hollis, overseer weaving. 

Other live wires in the mill are P. L. McCants, assist- 
ant overseer carding; R. O. Bumgarner, second hand in 


weaving, and J. H. Bauknight, second hand in carding 
and spinning. 

No. 1 makes print and broadcloth, and No. 2 makes 
towels and osnaburgs. 

Fred Bishop, a fine young man in the office, was my 
escort and assisted me in my work. He seems to be a 
quiet, thorough-going and dependable young man—the 
kind that makes good. 

The entire official and overseering force at this plant 
are a pleasant and friendly people. 


Tue SEwInc Room 


R. C. Jeter, in charge of the sewing room where around 
50 pretty girls are employed, has a position to be proud 
of. His Department is not only neat and clean, but 
there’s an atmosphere of mystery and attractiveness that 
always goes with youth and beauty, and makes this a 
very popular place.for young bachelors—such as H. C. 
Skelton, for instance. Thought sure I'd find him in dou- 
ble harness this trip, but he says he loves them all so well 
he doesn’t dare make a decision on any! 


LuncH Wits Mr. AND Mrs. JARRETT 


Mr. and Mrs. Jarrett have a perfectly lovely home, 
where the writer and Mrs. Hyla Thomas were invited to 
lunch—and Oh boy, how we did enjoy it. Mrs. Jarrett 
is a delightful lady and charming hostess; the lunch was 
perfectly cooked and served by a well trained colored girl 
—the kind for which South Carolina and Georgia are 
famous—and we truly enjoyed every minute of our visit 
in this home. 


MONROE, N. C. 


Unrton Cotton MILLs 


Had a short but pleasant visit to this little mill re- 
cently, and found it much improved in every way since a 
visit two or three years ago. The machinery has been 
thoroughly cleaned, overhauled and repainted, adding to 
the attractiveness as well as making the rooms better 
lighted. 

Bunchless cleaning and 12 long draft Whitin spinning 
frames are among the new equipment. 30s to 40s knit- 
ting yarns are made. 

W. B. Harris, superintendent, is in love with his work, 
and liked only one point getting a “grade A” rating from 
State inspector. He had so few accidents that he had 
let his first aid kit run short of supplies; and that was the 
only fault the inspector could find. 

Mr. Harris has about 175 frying-size chickens, and a 
few days ago turned the tables on his overseers who had 
been pulling jokes on him. He called them all to confer- 
ence, looked glum and discouraged, played with pencil 
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and gazed at his desk till he had them all looking worried, 
then said: 

“Well, boys, I know what I’m going to say will be a 
shock, but I hope you'll bear it like men. You know we 
must take what comes——either fair or foul weather. So, 
[ am telling you,” then he swallowed and looked around 
on their strained faces—‘‘yes, I’m now telling you all 
that I’m going to have fried chicken for dinner!” 

Now if I’d been there I’d have suggested to those over- 
seers to be at his home when that chicken was served. 


BUFFALO, S. C. 


Unton-BurraLto Miiis Co.—Burrato PLANT 


This mill, two or three miles from Union, has many 
advantages over mills in the city. Away from “the 
maddening throngs that swarm in the city” it is a happy, 
quiet community all to itself, where thrifty home-makers 
abide in the nice houses—some of them as fine heusekeep- 
ers and as good cooks as ever lived. 

And this is such a nice mill to work in. A kind and 
considerate superintendent, N. Winroth, who is always 
saying something original and funny, and goodness knows 
we need all the fun possible these days, to counteract the 
sad and serious problems. A set of overseers, who com- 
bine courtesy with efficiency, and splendid operatives. 

The overseers are: A. M. Smith, carder; R. D. Scar- 
boro spinner; L. M. Hamrick, weaver; M. E. Israel, cloth 
room, and J. E. Land, master mechanic. 

The product is sheetings, drills and osnaburgs. There 
are 62,880 spindles and 2,000 looms. 

The pretty town of Union is sad over the death of Mr. 
Stutts, overseer carding at Monarch Mills for around 20 
years. He was killed in a strike quarrel two or three 
weeks ago. 

Nothing but sorrow and heart-breaking regrets can ever 
follow in the wake of strikes and brawls. Not one person 
in the South, except officials and organizers, has ever 
profited one thing from membership in a labor union, and 
employees are more and more coming to realize this truth. 


ROCK HILL, S. C. 


ARAGON-BAtpwirn Miii—R. V. Revels, Supt. 


Within a few years, R. V. Revels has advanced from 
a weaver to his present position as superintendent, a place 
that he fills capably. Had my kodak along and wanted 
to get his picture and also a group of the overseers, but 
rain prevented, so had to put it off till another time. 

Many recent improvements have been made here— 
especially on the village. Houses have been repaired, 
remodeled and repainted. A live community welfare 
worker—a lady experienced in such activitiees—is carry- 
ing on effectively. In spite of recent dry weather, flowers 
are blooming and many gardens are producing fresh vege- 
tables. 

This mill, unlike most others, has a day and night shift. 
In other words, the “‘second shift’ comes on at four in- 
stead of two o’clock. Work begins at seven, and an hour 
is given for dinner. Each shift runs eight hours, accord- 
ing to the recent code and agreement made voluntarily by 
manufacturers, and voluntarily continued after being 
called “unconstitutional’—all honor to the manufactur- 


ers. 

Did not get to see all the key men, but saw the follow- 
ing, beside Mr. Revels, and secured their subscriptions: 
H. B. Winchester, loom fixer; C. W. Steele, second hand 
in weaving; W. S. Roberts, section man in spinning; R. 
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L. Orr, section man in spooling; A. N. Hawkins, overseer 
weaving; H. M. Belk, master mechanic; J. A. Ford, over- 
seer the cloth room. 

Have been going to this mill since 1912, and always 
enjoy meeting these splendid people. Years ago when 
annual picnics and community fairs were popular, the 
people at Aragon-Baldwin could be found in the front 
ranks of progress and excellence. Those were good old 
days, even if hours were long, and a ball game on Satur- 
day was one of the exciting events. 


Textile Prospects Brighter 


The New York Cotton Exchange Service sees evidence 
that the cotton textile industry may shortly move into 
better times. 

The domestic cotton manufacturing industry, it says, 
“after several weeks of small cloth sales and declining 
machinery activity, found some indication last week that 
the bottom of the current recession may be near at hand. 
Buyers of cotton goods placed specifications and took 
shipments on old orders more freely. Their new pur- 
chases were subnormal, but showed a tendency to expand. 
Mills sold goods at slightly lower prices and mill margins 
were further reduced, but prices, were better than the lows 
at which second-hands have recently sold. Mill activity 
was curtailed far below recent levels, but much of the 
curtailment was of a temporary. character, instituted dur- 
ing the week because of the holiday.” 


The review indicates that while the textile situation is 
still far from satisfactory, an upward trend appears to be 
in the making. And it would certainly seem that with the 
continued high level of retail buying which mercantile 
agency reports show and with further improvement in 
general business conditions, which seems to be in pros- 
pect, the purchase and consumption of cotton goods must 
inevitably rise shortly to much higher levels. There is, 
at any rate, reason for a more optimistic view concerning 
textile mill activity during the coming Fall. 


Chinese Textile Trades 


Shanghai, China.—Japanese competition, mounting 
silver prices and the world-wide depression have reduced 
China’s once-flourishing textile industry to insignificance. 

Chinese silk, which was in demand in the trading places 
of Europe and the Near East for twenty centuries, is to- 
day a drug on the world markets. Chinese cotton mills, 
precariously near bankruptcy, have appealed to the ‘Chi- 
nese government to save them from ruin. 


Exports of raw silk from China were valued at $70,- 
000,000 in 1930 but fell off to $9,800,000 during the past 
year, according to government statistics. Five years ago, 
there were 112 silk filatures in Shanghai alone. Today 
there are only six. 

Five million families in interior China who were making 
their living by raising silk-worms have been reduced to 
poverty. 

The silk industry has been told by the government that 
its only hope of regaining an important place in the world 
markets in competition with Japanese producers is 
through modernization of machinery and methods. Chi- 
nese filatures are asking the government to place prohibi- 
tive tariffs against the import of rayon and also to abolish 
heavy taxes with which the silk industry is burdened. 

The Chinese cotton spinning industry, says a report 
issued by the Chinese Cotton Mill Owners’ Association, 
is in the worst condition it has been in since the World 
War. 


} 

\ 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 


equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


are jrequently in urgent need of information se 
of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., 
Ligon, Greenville, 5. C 

AKRON BELTING CO., Akron. © Sou 
ston Bide... Charilott N Cc 005 Woodside 
20 Adams Memphis, Tenn 

ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee. Wis Sou. Sales 
Offices Atlanta. Ga... Healev Ride Rerrien Moore. Mer.: Balti 
more, Md., Lexington Bide T. Jacobson. Met Birmingham, 


Wilton, N. H Sou. Agt.. L. & 


John- 
Greenville, S 


Branches, 209 


Ride.. 


Ala., Webb Crawford John J. Greagan. Mer Charlotte, 
Johnston Bide... W nit im Parker, Mer Chattanoogra, 
Tenn., Tennessee Electric Power Bide D. S. Kerr. Megr.: Cin- 


cinnati ©.. First National Bank Bide... W. G. May. Mer.: 
‘ex... Santa Fe Bldg... W. Burbank, Mer.: Houston, Tex... 
Ride K. P. Ribble. Mer New Orleans. La... Canal Bank 
evens. Mer.: Richmond. Va... Electric 
Bide 


Croabs Mer St Mo Railway Pxchane: 

(orth. Mer: San Antonio. Tex Frost National Bank Bide Marl 
R. Hury, Mer.: Tampa, Fla i115 Hampton St... H. C. Flanacan, 
Mer.: Okla., North Guthrie D. M. McCargear, Mer.: 
Washinet: uuthern H. Hood, Mer 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP.. 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaga. New York City Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 E 
ith St., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 

AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St New York Citys 
Sou. Rep... R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. ¢ 


AMERICAN MOISTENING co.., “Providence, me Southern 


niant, Charlotte 

ARNOLD, HOFFMAN €& CO., Inc., Providence, R. I Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mer.. Box 1268 Charlotte, N.C. Sou Reps, 
Robert KE. Buck. Box 904. Greenville. S. C.: Harold T. Buck, 1615 


12th St.. Columbus, Ga.: W. Chester Cobh, Hotel Russell Erskine, 


Huntsville, Ala 

ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville. 915 Central Ave... S. W.. At- 
lanta, Ga.: Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex 

ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga., A. P. 
tobert and G. P. Carmichael. Atlanta (Offic« Sou. Reps... Ala 
and Ga.. Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office: Carolinas and Va., W 
T. Smith. P. O. Box 349, Greenville, S. C 

BANCROFT BELTING CO., 145 High St.. Sou 


Boston, Mass 


Agent, Ernest F. Culbreath. Ninety-Six, S. C 
BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford. Ul! Sou. Office. 31 W 
McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer 
BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Piace. New York City 


Sou. Mer... H. lL. Siever, P. O 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 


Box 1169. Charlotte, N. C Sales 
608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, S. C.; R. C 


Young, Jefferson Apts., Charlotte, N. ¢ John Ferguson, Albany, 
(7a. 

BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass Sou. Reps., Ralph 
(jossett. Woodside Bide Greenville William J. Moore 


Woodside Bide 
(ja.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., 


Piowden. Griffin, 
Russell A. Sin- 


Gastonia. N. C 


gleton. Dallas, Tex.: S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bide.. Char- 
lotte, N. C.: J. Richard Plowden, 421 10th Ave., West, Birming- 
ham. Ala. 

BROWN CO... D. P., Sou. Rep... N. W 


Philadelphia, Pa 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, N. C. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou 


(office, Johnston Bide... Charlotte. N. C.. J. Hill Zahn, Mer 
CAMPBELL 4& CO. JOHN. 75 Hudson St New York Clt 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby. P. O. Box 432 West Point, Ga.; Mike 


A. Stough. P. ©. Box 701. Charlotte. N. C A. Max Browning 


Hillshboroe, 
CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlott 
N. C 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO.., 

CIBA CO.. Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts.. 
Sou. Offices, 519 KE. Washington 
ville, 5S. C 


(Charlotte. N. C 


New orm (“ity 
(jreensboro. N (;reen- 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, lowa. Sou. Offices. Clinton Sales ©o., 
Greenville, S. C Byré “Miller, Sou. Rep.: Atlanta (ffice 2°73 
Sorine St... S.W.., 766. Luther Knowles. Jt Sou Rep. 


(“harlotte, N. C Stocks carried at convenient 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT CO.. Baltimore, Md 
Tavior, 1414 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C 
COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., 
(‘ity Sou. Rep., T. Hott Haywood, Reynolds Bide... 
Salem, N. 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Batters 


York Citys Corn Products Sales Co.. Greenville. S. C 


points 
Sou. Rep., C. R 
New York 
Winston 


Place. New 
John R 


White. Mer Corn Products Sales (: (Mill and Paper Starch 
Div.). Hurt Atianta. Ga... C. G. Stover. Mer Corn Prod- 
ucts Sales Co., 824-25 N. C. Bank Bide... Greensbors. N. C.. W 
R. Joyner, (‘orn Products Sales Co... Comer Bide Birm- 
ingham, Ala... H. Kelley, Me Stocks carried at convenient 
points 

CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C 

DARY RING TRAVELER CO, Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 


We realize that operating executives 


vice, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, 8S. C.; Chas. Ll. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 

DETROIT STOKER CO., Detroit, 
W. Moore, Charlotte Electric 

DILLARD PAPER CO., 
Sou. Reps., EB. B. Spencer, 
Box 215, Lynchburg, Va 

DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk, Va 

DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., BE. N 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.: Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 
St., 5.W., Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell, Spartanburg, S. C., Clare 
H. Draper, Jr. 

DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St... New 


DUPONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Inc., E. 


Sou. Dist. Wm. 
Repair Co., Charlotte, 
Greensboro. N. C.. Greenville, 8S. C. 
Box 681. Charlotte, N. C.: M. CC. Gunn, 


Mich Rep., 


York City. 
Wilmington, Del 


John L. Dabbs, Mer.: D. C. Newman, Asst. Mer.: BE. P. David- 
son, Asst. Mer Technical Sou. Warehouses, 302 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N. C Reps... L. E. Green, H. B. Constable. W. KR 
ivey, ( *harlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge, W. M. Hunt, 1031 Jef- 


Dabbs, John 

Tenn.: R. D 
Howard. 135 S 
Dimon Court Apf.. 
Tom Taylor, New. 


ferson Standard 
Dabbs, Jr., 715 Providence Blde.. hi ittanooga 
Sloan, Amanda Apt., Greenville, S. C.: J. M 
Spring St., Concord, N. C.: W. F. Crayton, 
Columbus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.:; 
nan, Ga 


EATON, PAUL B., 


N. C.: B. R 


218 Johnston Bidge.. Charlotte, N. C. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES CO., Elmira, N. Y. Sou. Rep., 
John D. Lutes, P. O. Box 1551. ¢ *harlotte. N. C 
EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawre mee, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
(;eorge F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581. Charlotte. Cc 
Builders’ Bide., Charlotte, 


SALES CoO., 601 


> . 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S 
bb. A. Stigen, Mer. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady. N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga. KE. H. Ginn. Dist 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston. Mer.: Charlotte, N. C.. BE. P 
Coles, Mer.; Dallas. Tex... L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.: Houston, 
Tex.. E. M. Wise. W. O'Hara, Mers.: Oklahoma City, Okla., F 
D. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mgrs. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer.: Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. Mc- 
Kinney, Mer.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer Knoxville. 
Tenn., A. B. Cox. Mer Louisville, Ky.. B. Myrick, Mer.: 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer.: Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 
Barksdale, Mer.; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.: Richmond, 
Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., I A. Uhr, Mear.;: 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta. Ga.: W. J. Selbert, Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex., W. F. Kaston, Mer.: Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 


Fifth Ave., New York 
Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO.. Hoboken, N. J 
Sou. Reps., Frank Keener and Earle Mauldin, 187 St., 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bide. Char - 
lotte, N. C. 

GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO.., Inc.. The, Absa, O. Sou 
Reps... W. C. Killick, 205-207 EF. 7th St.. ¢ *harlotte. C.: P. B 
KMekels. 141 N. Myrtle Ave Jacksonville, Fla.: Arthur. 
713-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.: T. F. ‘Stringer, 500-6 N 
Carroliton Ave., New Orleans, La.: E. M. Champion, 709-11 


Spring St., Shreveport, La.: Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N 
Birmingham. Ala.: B. S. Parker. Jr... Cor. W. Jackson and Oak 
Sts.. Knoxville. Tenn.: EB. W. Sanders. 209 FE. Broadway. Louis- 
ville, Ky.: H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 W. Broad St.. Richmond. Va.: 
J. Cc. Pye, 191-199 Marietta St. Atianta, Ga 
GRASSELL!I CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, © 
Warehouse, 302 W. First St.. Charlotte. es 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester, Mass 


Sou. Office and 


Sales Reps... R. 


W. Davis, Graton & Knight Co., 313 Vine St... Philadelnhia. Pa. : 
>) A. Ahistrand, 1271 N. Morningside Drive, Atlanta. Ga.: PD. P 
Gordon, Graton & Knight Co., 115 8S. lith St.. St. Louis, Mo.: 
©. D. Landis. 1709 Springdale Avs Charlotte, N. C.: Roger W 
Allen, 2078 Hallwood Drive, Memphis Tenn.: .H 4. Cook, 
(yraton & Knight Co., 2615 Commerce St... Dallas. Tex. Jobbers: 


Alabama Machinery & Supply Co.. Montgomery. Ala.: McGowin- 
Lyons Hdwe. & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.: CC. C. Anderson, 301 
Woodside Bide. Annex, Greenville. S. C.: Cameron & Barkley 
(o., Charleston. S. C.: Cameron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville. 
Fla.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami, Fla.: Cameron & Barkley 
(o.. Tampa, Fla.: Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.: Taylor- 
Parker. Inc.. Norfolk. Va.: Battery Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.: 
Columbus Iron Works. Columbus, Ga.: Fulton Supply Co., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Dallas Belting Co., Dallas, Tex.: Textile Supply Co., 


Dallas, Tex.: Textile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.: Keith- 
Simmons Co., Nashville, Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co.. Memphis, 
Tenn.; Lewis Supplv Co., Helena. Ark.; Southern Supply Co., 


Jackson. Tenn.: D 
Supply & Hdwe. Co.. 


Morton & Cn. 
New Orleans. La 


Louisville, Ky.: Standard 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO.. Greensboro, N. C., Geo. A. 
McFetters, Sales Rep., Geo. H tatchelor, Phone -3034, 
mreensbhboro. N 

HART PRODUCTS CORP... 1440 Broadway. New 


York City. 
T 


Sou. Reps., Samuel Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanbure. 8S. C.: O 
Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO... Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. 
Office, 815 The Citizens and Southern Natitonal Bank Blidg., At- 
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lanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.. Rockingham, N. C., Fred Dickin- 
son. 

HERCULES POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. Sou. Reps., 
Chas. H. Stone, Chariotte, N. C. 

HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. teox 520, Charlotte, N. C. 

HOUGHTON 4 CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, 


Pa. Sou. Sales Mer., W. H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg... Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 


Square Bidg., Baltimore, Md.: C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court Square 
Bide... Baltimore, Md.: C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bide., Charlotte, N. C.: D. O. Wylie, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidge., Charlotte, N. C.; J. J. Reilly, 2855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45, 
Atlanta, Ga.; James A. Brittain, 1526 Sutherland Place, Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.: J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St., New 
Orleans, La.;: B. EB. Dodd, 333 St. Charles St.. New Orleans, La. 

HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass Sou. 


Reep., Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 504, 
HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 


Charlotte, 


Worcester, Mass. Sou Office and 


Plant. 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.. Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
Sou. Rep., Guy L. Melchor, Jr., Atlanta Office; S.W. Rep., Rus- 
sell A. Singleton, Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex 

INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland, 0. Sou. Reps., J. 


H. Mason. P. O. Box 897. Gree msboro, 
Elizabeth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: W. L. 
Blde., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., Danielson, 
Irvine Bullard, Pres., ¢ ‘harlotte. N.C 


N. C.: Bruce Griffin, 1128 
Jackson, 920 Provident 


Sou. Rep... W. 
Service Dept.., 


Conn 
Mer. Sou 


S. B. Henderson, Greer, S. C.: Sou Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
ply Co.. Greensboro. N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 
lotte Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. 


Gastonia, N. C.: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.: Sullivan Hdw. 
Co.. Anderson. S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg. 5 
C.: Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, S. C.: Carolina Supply Co., 


Greenville. S. C.: Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta Ga.: Southern 
Belting Co.. Atlanta. Ga Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C.. and Atlanta, Ga.: Youne & Vann Supply Co., 


Rirmingham,. Ala.: Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep... Carolina 
Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C 
KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 W ood - 


Sou Agt Sou, 
 BRurlineton, N. ©. 
Greenville. 8S. C. 


side Bide... Greenville. S. C.. Daniel H. Wallace. 
Warehouses. Greenville, S. C.. Chariotte, N. C 
Sou. Reps., Claude B. ler, P. O. Box 13855. 


luke J. Castile. 515 N. Church St.. Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wal. 
lace. 39231 Clairmont Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 

LAW & CO., A. M., Suartanbure.,. S. C. 

LINK-BELT CO., Philadelphia-Chicago, Indianapolis Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta Plant, 1116 Murphy Ave., 5 larhee., 
Mer.: Raltimore, 918 Lexington Bldg... H. D Alexande r: Dallas 
Warehouse. 413-15 Second Ave... E. C. Wendell, Mer.; New Or- 


leans. 614 S. Peters St. 
LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8S. 
MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN.- 


HATTAN. tInc.. Passaic. N. J Sou. Offices and Reps.., The 
Mantettan P=>ber Mfe. Div.. 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham. 
Ala.: Alabama—Anniston. Anniston Hdw. Co.; Birmingham. 


Lone-Lewis 
Nootin Hdw. 
Montgomery. 


Ene. Co. (Special Agent): Birmingham, 
Gadsden. Gadsden Hdw. Co.: Huntsville, 
Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison Co.; 


Crandall 
Hdw. Co.: 
& Supply Co.; 


Teague Hdw. Co. Florida—Jacksonville, Cameron & Barkley 
Co.: Miami. Cameron & Barkley Co.: Tampa, Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co Jeorzia—Atlanta. Amer. Machinery Co.; Columbus. A. 


Macon. Bibb Co.: Savannah, 
Kentuckv—Ashliland, Ben Wil- 
Mine Supplv Co.: Louisville. 
Asheville. T. S. Morrison & 
Durham. Dillon Supolyv 


H. Watson (Special Agent): 
T). DeTreville (Snecial Agent). 
liamson & Co.: Harlan, Kentucky 
Graft-Pelle Co North Carolina— 
Co.:. Charlotte. Charlotte Suvplv Co.; 


Co.: Elizabeth City, Elizabeth Citv Iron Works & Supply Co.: 
Wavetteville. Huske Hdw. House: Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.: High 
Point. Kester Machinery Co and BReeson Hdw. Co.: Lenotr, 
Rernhardt-Seaele Co.: Gastonia. Gastonia Beltine Co.; Raleich, 
Pillon Supplv Co.: Wilmington. Wilmington tron Works: Shelby, 
Shelby Supply Co.: Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co South 


Carolina—Anderason. Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston. Cameron & 
Rarkley Co.: Clinton. Industrial Sunply Co.: Columbis Columbia 
Supply Co.: Greenville. Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Sumter. Sumter Ma- 
chinerv Co.: Snartanbure. Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanoorn. Chattanooga Beltine & Survlv Co.: Johnson “ity, 
Summers Hdw. Co.: Knoxville. W. J. Savage Co.: Nashville, 
Ruford Bros.. Ine Saleaemen-—k. H. Olney. 101 Gertrude St.. 


Alta Vieta Ants.. Knoxville. Tenn.: C. P. Shook. Jr. 1031 N 20th 
St BRirmingcham. Ala.: R. C Nabers. 9519 27th Place &.. Rirm- 


ingham. Ala.: R. T. Rutherford, 1318 Harding Place, Charlotte, 
N.C 


MURRAY LABORATORY. Greenville, 5. © 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO.. Harrison. N. J. Sou. Reps. 
RR. MactIntvre. 801 EB. Bivd.. Charlotte N. C.: G. H Small, 799 


Argonne Ave., N.F.., Atlanta, Ga Warehouse, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W Exchange 
Providence. R.T. Sou. Office ard Warehouse. 131 W_ First St.. 
Mharlotte, N. C Sou Aet.. Taylor, Gaffnev. S. C. Sou. 
Rens.. FE. Tavior, Rox 972, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
Askew. Box 272, Atlanta. Ga 


NEUMANN R.. Hoboken. N. J. Direct Factory Rep., 
Greenville Belting Co... Greenville, 5. C 

N.Y 4N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave.. 
City. Sou. Office 601 Kingston Ave. Charlotte, N. C.. 


New York 
Lewis W 


Thomason. Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Warehorses Charlotte N. 
Spartanbure. S. C.. New Orleans, La., Atlanta. Ga.. Greenville, 
s. Cc. 
NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou 
Plant. 212 W. Tone St.. Gastonia N. C 2 
NORMA-.HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP.. Stamford, Conn 


Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N 
PARKS-CRAMER CO., Charlotte, N. C., and Fitchburg, Mass, 
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ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., 
Mdwin W. Kiumph, 1716 Garden Terrace, 
PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, 
PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CO., 


PRESTON CO., GUSTAVO, 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Charlotte, N 
Mass 

inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
113 Broad St.. Boston, Mass. Sou. 


Reps., A. K. Buxton, P. O. Box 453, oe N. C.; John P. 
Batson, P. O. Box 841, Greenville, 8. 


RHOADS 4& SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St... 
Factory and Tannery. Wilmington. Del.: 


Sou. Rep., 


Philadelphia, Pa 
Atianta Store, 88 For- 


syth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: C. R. Mitchell, Mer.: Reps., J. W. 
Mitchell, Rox L589. Greenville. = tat Schwoebel, S64 W 
5th St., Winston-Salem, N. C.; A. S&S. Jay, 329 West Point St.. 


toanoke, Ala 


ROHM & HAAS, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., P. H. Del 


Plaine, 1109 Independence Bide., Charlotte, N. ¢ 
ROBINSON 4& SON CO... WM. C., Baltimore. Md Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, Charlotte, N. C.: Sou. Mer... B. D. Heath Sou 


Reps., Ben F 
Robt. J. Maxwell, P. O. Box 1241. 
P. O. Box 545. Gree nsboro. N.C 

SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St.. 
Office and Repair Depot. Charlotte, N. C.., 


Houston and Fred W. Smith. Charlotte. N. C 


Greenville, 8. C.: C. M. Greene, 


Sou 
Sou. 


Mass. 
Gavile. 


Boston. 
Walter W. 


Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mer.: 
Greenville, 5S. C. 

SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Rep... Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville, S. C. Francis P. Boyer, Lowell, Mass. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St., 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland. 0 Sou. Reps.. 
KE. H. Stegar,. 212 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C.: R. B. Olney. 158 
Main St., Spartanbure. S. C.: W. O. Masten. 2308 S. Main St.. 
Winston-Salem, N. C.: W. B. McLeod. 245 W. Freemason &t.. 
Norfolk. Va.: G. N. Jones, 207 Glasscock St.. Raleich. N. C.: John 
Limbach., eachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.: D. S. Shimp. 3 Cum- 
mins Sta., Nashville, Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelphia. Char- 
lotte, Spartanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville. Newark and 
Boston 

SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., 
lina Specialty Co., Charlotte: 


N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office. 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bide... Baltimore. Md. Warehouses: 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead &t . Charlotte, N. C.: 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St Greenville. S. C South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.: New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp.. 317 N. 


17th St.. Richmond, Va.: 
Norfolk, Va. 
SOLUOL CORP... 123 Georgia Ave., Providence. R. 1 
Rep., Eugene J. Adams, Térrace Apts., Anderson. S. C. 
SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville. S. ¢. 
‘SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte. N. © 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL, Charlotte. N. © 
STALEY SALES CORP., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices. 721 Glenn 
Bldge., Atlanta, Ga Wm. H. Randolph, Jr.. Southeastern Mer 
teps., Geo. A. Dean. Spartanburg, S. C.; S. Leroy Smith. Char- 
lotte, N. C.: J. A. Harris, Birmingham, Ala.: R_ R. Berry, At- 
lanta, Ga.; W. T. Osteen, Greenville, S. C. 


Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St.. 


Sou. 


STANLEY WORKS. THE, New Britain. Conn. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 552 Murphy Ave., S.W.. Atlanta. Ga. H © 
Jones. Mer.; Sou. Rep., Horace E. Black. P. 0. Box 424, Char- 
lotte, N. C., 

STEEL HEODLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave.. Phila- 
delphia. Pa Sou. Office Plant, 621 BE. McBee Ave.. Greenville. 
Ss. C.. H. B&B Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman. Jr.. Vice-Pres in 
charge of reed plant: Atlanta, Ga.. H. Raiford Gaffney, 722-723 


Forsyth Bldg.; Greensboro, N. C.. C. W. Cain. 


STEIN, HALL CO., 285 Madison Ave.. 


New York City 
Sou. Office. Johnston Blidge... Charlotte. N. 


L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 10! Lindsey St.. Fall 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep.,-Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 78. Green- 
ville, S. C. 

STEWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnati. 0. Sales Reps., Peter- 
son-Stewart Fence Construction (Co.. 241 Liberty St Spartan - 
hurg. S. C.; Fred C. Shaefer,. West Point. Ga.: Sortore, 27 


A. 

luff Hdw. Co.. 
Clyburn. Box 388. Lancas- 
Rox 345. (joldsboro. N 
taleigh, N. C.: Lewis TL Merritt 
Wilmineton. N. C.: S. Donald Fortson. 648 
Mroad St.. Augusta, Ga.: The Tavlor Iron Works & Supniy Co., 
1014 Broadway. Macon, Ga: PD. FE. Kehoe. 412 FE. 40th St. Sa- 
vannah, Ga.; John R. Hall. Jr.. Moultrie, Ga. Complete sales 
and erection service available through all of our representatives 
(*.: Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens. Ga. 


Dartmouth Ave Avandal 
Main St.. Columbia, 8S. C.: 
ter. S. ©C.: R. Davis. P. O 
DD. Bunch, 319 S. Bovlan Ave 
Odd Fellows Blide.. 


Ga.: 
Lewis M 


STONE, CHAS. H., Stone Bide... Charlotte. N. 
TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte. E. A. Terrell. 


Pres. and Mer. 
TEXAS CO., THE, New York. N. Y. 


| District Offices, Box 901. 
Norfolk. Va.. and Box 1722, Atlanta. Ga. 


Bulk plants and ware- 


houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers. H. L. Mar- 
low, W. H. Grose, D. L. Keys, Charlotte. N. C.: P. H. Baker. 


Spartanbure. 8S. C. 


TEXTILE BANKING CO., 55 Madison Ave.. New York City. 


Sou. Rep., Kenneth A. Durham, 1112 Commercial National Bank 
Bide.. Charlotte. N. C. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY wa Providence, R. I. 


Sou. Office, Johnston Blde.. Charlotte. N 

TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St.., 
Faddy. Sec. and Treas. 

UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices. 


(“harlotte,. N. C., Atlanta. Ga. 


U. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., 
Fac. Reps., J. S. Palmer. 1207 Woodside Bide... Greenville. S. C.: 
lL. K. Palmer. 116 8S 18th st.. Birmingham, Ala.: L. M. Hardy, 618 
S. Mendenhall 8St.. Greensboro, Sou. Distributors Rarreled 
Sunlight. D. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth St.. Lynchbure. Va.: The 
Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.; Bullington Paint 


Providence, R. I. Sou. 
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Co... Inc., Fourth and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.; Inc., 
111 W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.; Nelson Hdw. Co., 17 Campbell 
Ave., E., Roanoke, Va.; Atlantic Paint Co., 207 Meeting 5t., 
Charleston, S. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of Asheville, 77 
Patton Ave. Asheville, N. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co., 12 
W. 5th St.. Charlotte, N. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., 
Spartanburg, S. C.; Chapman Drug Co., 516 State St., Knoxville, 
Tenn.: The Bason-Morgan Co., 312 Second Ave., N., Nashville, 
Tenn.: G. & H. Paint & Glass Co... 1016 Broadway, Columbus, 
Ga.: The Hutchens Co., 100 8. Jefferson St.. Huntsville, Ala.; 
Campbell Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Clifford F. Favrot Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G, New 
Orleans, La.;: Standard Bide. Mat. Co., Inc., 230 S. 3ist St., Bir- 
miingham, Ala. 

U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. L. 
Sou. Reps., William W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 5. 
<.; Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athen,s Ga. 

VEEDER-ROOT, inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 
1401 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., Bdwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer. 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. L, with Sou. 
office and stock room at 137 S. Marietta St., Gastonia, N. C 
Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., Mer., 1733 Inver- 
ness Ave.. N.E., Atlanta, Ga 

VISCOSE CO., Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mer. 


WAK., tnc., Charlotte, N. Cc. W. A. Kennedy, Pres.; F. W. 
Warrington, field manager. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville. Mass. Sou. Office, 
Whitin Bldg... Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. IL. Dalton, 
Mers.: 1317 Healey Blide., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
as, Charlotte Office: 1 D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 
Office. 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., W. L. Nicholson, 2119 Conniston Place, Charlotte, 

WILLIAMS & SONS, |. B., Dover, N. H. Sales Reps., C. C. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; R. A. Brand, 
213 Johnston Bide., Charlotte, N. C 

WOLF, JAQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps... C. R. 
Bruning, 1202 W. Market St... Greensboro. N. C.: Walter A 
Wood Supply Co., 4517 Rossville Bivd., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


In the July Textile Research 


The July number of Textile Research comments edito- 
rially upon the very encouraging progress that is being 
made by the leading textile research organizations in in- 
trepreting current scientific research results in language 
that can be understood by the average technician, thus 
hastening the practical application of new scientific find- 
ings. 
Examples noted are interpretative reviews of re- 
searches on wool carbonization and the chemistry of wool, 
conducted under the auspices of the American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists. It is also stated that 
the warp sizing research, now being conducted at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology by U. S. Institute for 
Textile Research, Inc., has had interpretation of its re- 
sults prepared for in advance by the selection of commit- 
tees having this responsibility. 

The leading article in this issue is the “Interpretation 
of Data Obtained with Spectrophotometers of the Polariz- 
ing Type,” by Robert D. Nutting. Mr. Nutting is a 
senior fellow of the Textile Foundation who has been 
studying under Prof. A. C. Hardy at M. I. T., and on the 
use Of Professor Hardy’s spectrophotometer in the dye 
and textile industries. In this interpretative article he 
explains a simple method for translating data obtained 
with plane-polarized light to basis of ordinary illumina- 
tion. 

Another Textile Foundation research report in this 
issue by Mear!l A. Kise provides a very complete summary 
and bibliography of the work to date on the solution and 
regeneration of natural silk fibres, under the title “Silk 
Fibroin dispergation.”’ 

There is brief reference in the same number to the first 
conference, June 29th, of committees and firms co-oper- 
ating in U. S, Institute’s warp sizing research, at which 
the research director, Dr. J]. R. Katz, delivered a lecture 
on the basic properties of starches. Some 35 of the 55 
firms qualifying to reeceive confidential progress reports 
of this research were represented at the meeting. Dr. 
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Katz is planning to lecture on gelatines and other sizing 
materials in the early Fall. 


The following firms have recently taken out contribut- 
ing memberships in U. S. Institute for the purpose of 
qualifying to receive confidential progress reports of the 
warp sizing research: Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., 
Thompsonville, Conn.; Bloomsburg (Pa.) Silk Mill; 
Drake Corp., Norfolk, Va.; Fairforest Finishing So., 
Spartanburg, S. C.; Farr Alpaco Co., Holyoke, Mass.; 
Hart Products Corp., New York, N. Y.; National Adhe- 
sives Corp., New York, N. Y.; North American Rayon 
Corp., Elizabethton, Tenn.; Penick & Ford, Ltd., New 
York, N. Y.; The Texas Co., New York, N. Y.; Tubize 
Chatillon Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Some Points On Cards and Card Clothing 
(Continued from Page 10) 


you can set the height of cylinder screen at back, lickerin 
screen and nose and mote knives at same setting. 

Set back plate bottom 29, top 22, division sheet 34, 
doffer 7, stripping plate according about 18 to 20 grains 
to each flat is practical if your flats plates are in condi- 
tion to do so. 


Set rotary brushes so they’ will keep chokes from 
chains. Set brush to clean flats % inch in wire of flats. 
As to the comb setting, have flat comb where it will re- 
move strips without digging in to flats. About 17 is 
close enough. Also set doffer comb to 17 and have it 
where it will sag web. J. E. D. 


Progress in The Textile Industry 
(Continued from Page 8) 


very great resistance to the severe bending strains impos- 
ed by surface friction. 

Combination of tensile strength and elasticity, as in the 
case of silk, is not the only way in which nature suggests 
to us how strong fibres might be made by art and science. 
The cotton fibre appears to owe its tensile strength to 
some part of its structure containing micelles—or what we 
might call bundles of ultramicroscopic fibrils—tying in 
some measure parallel to the length of the fibre as a 
whole. We have yet to learn, however, whether, or in 
what degree these fibrils lie at the inner or the outer part 
of the fibre, and it is not too far fetched a theory to 
suggest that the relatively large fibrils which we can see 
with the microscope and which form a spiral wrapping 
around the fibre, are in reality fibrils of very great tensile 
strength, but, consequently, of little elasticity. Their 
tensile strength would appear to be very great indeed for 
if a short length or cylinder of the fibre is compelled to 
swell, those spiral fibrils resist swelling so much that the 
substance inside them is pushed out from the ends of the 
cylinder (Willows and Alexander, Jour. Text. Inst., Vol. 
XIII, p. 237). But inelastic as those fibrils are, or as we 
are now supposing them to be, their arrangement in spiral 
form will allow the whole fibre structure to stretch and 
bend without breaking; for any bending of the fibre as a 
whole must cause very liittle bending of the tiny fibrils. 

Much quite straightforward and not really very diffi- 
cult research has yet to be conducted into the physical 
character of the cotton fibre. We know but little about 
its hardness or plasticity, particularly under varying con- 
ditions of pressure, temperature, and moisture; but to be 
of industrial value, the problem must be attacked at both 
ends; at the fundamental end, already suggested and to 
some extent already explored, but also at the industrial 
end as a means of developing the change of state due to 
calendering, or in other words of making permanent 
changes in the shape of the fibre. itself. 
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“ATLAS BRAND” 7 | 
EMERY FILLETING | 
“The New Flexible” 


Stocks in 
All the Leading 


“Needs no ‘Damping ~ 


The Standard 
Cara-Grinding 


Mill Centers Medium 


GUARANTEED WUALITY 
QUALITY 


THE ONLY WE MAKE 


Used the wide world o'er, like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


| DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


TRADE MARK 


Sole Agents for Dronsfield’s Machinery for U.S. A.: 


JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Inc. 
250 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE 
IMPROVED EYE 


We also Manufacture 


Dobby Loom Cords | 
and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 


Millbury, Mass. 


ST. RCH ES 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES | 


Manufactured by 


Clinton Company 
CLINTON. IOWA 


SERVICE ! 
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| 
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7 5. 5. & F. Co.’s fitness for executing jobs of any 
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“In 10 days I'll have our 
twisting costs cut 20%! 


Woolen mills, as well as cotton mills, get substantial 
production increases after installing DIAMOND FINISH 
Eadie Rings. By replacing flange rings with our auto- 
lubricated vertical type, they are able to spin and twist 
larger packages at higher speeds with as much as 90% 
reduction in fly. The average mill realizes a 20% decrease 
in labor and overhead cost per lb. Install a trial frame now! 


WHITINSVILLE (455. 


SPINNING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and JSwister Rings since 1873 


Southern Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON, 2119 Coniston Place, Chariette 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 2650 Coyne Street, Chicago 


FINISH 


Nation-Wide 
CONFIDENCE 


ROM the Atlantic to the Pacific, from Canada to 
Texas, textile manufacturers are using S. S. & F. 
Co.’s Service. 


| 
) This nation-wide confidence is based not on one | 
thing but many. A third of a century’s experience | 
|} in the manufacture and repairing of every type of 
. Textile Machinery is one factor. | 
A modernly equipped plant located in the center of | 
the textile industry is another. 


| An impressive record for completing all work on 
| schedule, or ahead of schedule, is another. 


magnitude—anywhere—is 
Mills. 


recognized by Textile 


| When the same mills employ us year after year it 
| indicates unmistakably that every single angle of 
) product and personnel must be 100 per cent. 


Profit by the experience of others. 
you. 


Let us serve 
“Ouality Features Built-in—Not Talked-in.”’ 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


We Manufacture, Overhaul and Repair 
Cotton Mill Machinery 


W. H. MONTY, Pres. and Treas. 
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QUALITY 


Insist on seeing the 14 features of \ eeder- 
Root Pick Counters. They are the 14 reasons why you 
can get from Veeder-Root the kind of pick counter 
performance you are looking for. ..accurate recording 
of loom production ... freedom from trouble . . . low- 
est cost per loom per year. They are the 14 reasons 
why no other counter can give you the performance 
you need. For no other counter has all 14. 


Behind them lie twenty-eight years of continuous 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


ALONE 


CAN OFFER 


BUILDERS OF COUNTING DEVICES 


development the accumulated experience 
gained in building the more than 425,000 Veeder- 
Root Pick Counters now at work on looms in textile 
mills throughout the world. 


Call our nearest office. The Veeder Root textile spe- 
cialist stationed there will be glad to show you these 
vital 14 features and to help you figure out what each 
of them means to you in trustworthy loom records... 
in dollar-and-cents savings. 


GREENVILLE, S.C. 


LONDON 


SINCE 


MONTREAL 


1878 


JO ALISHRIAINNA 1762 
£821 TJVIDOS Ni 
S€ 190 BINLIISNI 
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